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Fuller Industrial Srnthes 


Speed Production in War Plants 
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ULLERGRIPT was developed by us almost twenty years ago. 
In this unique and versatile brush construction, the brush 
material is held with a vise-like grip in a continuous metal strip 
that can be coiled or formed to any desired shape. We have 
never ceased improving Fullergript and are always seeking for 
new applications. The advent of the war found it ready to 
perform many vital functions on the battlefield and in industry. 


Fullergript brush strips have proved ideal for use in Army and 
Navy gun cleaning brushes in many sizes. 


My In textile mills Fullergript Brushes are incorporated into machines 
Sally # | | ; eae 86 that card wool and cotton; dye thread; comb, brush and finish 
‘~an DN Se all kinds of fabrics — fabrics that go into uniforms, blankets, 


tents and much other equipment for our boys serving in the 
Army and Navy. 
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Other Fullergript Brushes are applied to machines in food pack - 
ing plants, flour mills, bakeries and fruit grading sheds. They 
scrub and polish, wash and clean everything from sheets of tin 
plate and brass, as produced in the rolling mills, to street cars 
and buses that carry war workers to the job. We are proud of 
the contribution Fullergript is making to the war effort. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ¢ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HIGH - QUALITY, CLOSE - TOLERANCE 


SPINNINGS 


... available in 72 hours at a 
tool cost usually under $100. 


If 8 to 10 week delivery promises and heavy tool costs for 
sheet metal stampings are retarding your production pro- 
gram, it will pay you to investigate the time- and money- 
saving advantages of Gray Manufacturing SPINNINGS. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company plant at Hartford has 
put metal spinning on a scientific production basis and is 
currently turning out a variety of units such as aeroplane 
propeller spinners, cowling, parabolic and other reflectors 
in quantities up to 7000 per week. We are prepared to submit 
quotations on sizes from 1” to 72” diameter in aluminum, 
brass, steel, copper or magnesium. 


Sheet metal and punch press equipment, in conjunction 
with a well equipped machine shop and tool room, makes 
our facilities particularly useful where a combination of 
operations is required in the manufacture of a finished 
product. 


Gray Manufacturing engineers and production men, with 
wide experience in producing metal spinnings for many 
nationally known concerns, stand ready to share their 
knowledge with you. We will welcome an opportunity to 
discuss your metal forming problems. Phone Mr. Froelich 
at Hartford 3-5257. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. Ditmars i Plant and General Office, 16 Arbor St., Hartford, Conn. 3-5258 
President New York Office, 230 Park Ave., New York City, Murray Hill 3-9772 





TIME FOR REALISM 


The editors of the Saturday Evening Post recently made a notable contribution to realistic thought 
about the post-war period when it published, in its May 15th and 22nd issues, two articles by Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. Although the title of the first article “Wanted: A Forthright Republican 
Party” gave it a political flavor, his direct approach to the problems America must solve after victory 
represented statesmanship of a high order. The second titled ““We Need a World Government” was equally 
incisive in its analysis and conclusions as to the necessity for laying the foundations now for building a 
structure of world government to maintain the peace while promoting progress after victory. 


Speaking in his first article of the many “overshadowing problems of the home front” which will 
face our country on V-day on the world front, Governor Stassen asks—How will we furnish worthwhile 
work for the eight or ten millions of young men returning from the armed forces and the many more 
millions of workers in war industries? What will we do with the heavy war debt? Can we then establish 
and maintain a healthy domestic economy? 


“The winning of the war must come first,” the Governor said. “It must be first in what we think 
and do. But, second to this, it is not too soon to begin now to think through our after-war problems. Only 
disaster can result if we stumble into these tasks with the same lack of foresight, inefficiency and bureau- 
cratic vacillation that have characterized so many of our domestic policies during the war.” 


To those who still cherish the hope of returning America to the pre-depression order he emphasized, 
“These days are gone forever. The people want a rebirth of forthrightness, and the world needs a forthright 
America. . . What then are the principles from which we can develop the ways and means to answer 
America’s problems and move toward America’s objectives after victory?” 


Answering his own pointed questions, Governor Stassen continued, “The first and foremost is to 


provide an environment in which free enterprise, individual initiative and ingenuity can produce with 
reasonably full effectiveness. 


“The second is to maintain a supplementary program of valuable public improvements to make 
worthwhile use of any portion of our manpower not used by private enterprise. 


“The third is to provide for an economic floor below which the living standards of no member of 
our American community will be allowed to fall. 


“The fourth is to measure the worth and validity of all our economic and political policies, not on a 
material basis alone but in terms of their contribution to the dignity of the individual, his cultural develop- 
ment and the growth of his character.” 


Among his many sound observations, the most pertinent ones were: 


1. A sharp change is required to emphasize that the standard of living of the people comes from 
their production, not from government or from an artificial non-productive scattering around of consum- 
ing power. 

2. It is an instructive contrast to read the record of American industry and labor in the produc- 
tion of the materials of war and compare it with the record of the Government in such matters as rationing, 
manpower, price control and food distribution. Any doubt as to the basic soundness of our free production 
system and any lurking belief that the Government, if it took over, might make a better job of it, should 


be, once and for all, dispelled by the way in which the latter has bungled while the former has delivered 
the goods with high efficiency and low cost. 


3. Productive processes must not be required to bear in the post-war period the disproportionately 
heavy tax burden they now carry. 


4. Maximum productivity must be attained after the war to enable the nation to carry its huge 
Federal debt without runaway inflation, which would make our position untenable in world trade and 
force isolationism that would soon breed another war. 


§. Sharp decreases in taxes on industry, some decrease of taxes on personal income and a good- 


sized progress tax to be paid by all consumers are essential steps in furnishing jobs and a good standard of 
living after the war. 


6. Government must not allow free-enterprise to commit suicide by permitting the competition- 
choking development of monopolies which do not best serve the people. 


(Continued om page 30) 
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MY STARE IN BETTER GOVERNMENT 


By CHARLES L. CAMPBELL, President, Connecticut Light and Power 
Company and Chairman of Board, Connecticut Public Expenditure 


Council 


IF 150 OF OUR LARGEST CITIES and 33 states are being successful in 





their efforts to control public spending through the application of busi- 
ness methods to government, why should not Connecticut be able to do 
the same thing is the question which Mr. Campbell here asks—and 
answers affirmatively—by describing the aims and activities of the 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, an organization which is 
“going places the right way” in influencing the spending of fewer tax 
dollars and getting greater value for those that are spent. 


ANY men have asked why I 

am so deeply interested in 

the work of the Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council. My an- 
swer usually runs along the following 
lines: 

In the first place, I feel very 
strongly that all business and in- 
dustrial executives have a definite ob- 
ligation, as business men, to help the 
governments they live under reach a 
high degree of efficiency and economy. 
From the single standpoint of the 
smooth operation of their own busi- 
ness enterprises, taking an active part 
in the taxpayer movement justifies ex- 
ecutives’ expenditures of time and 
effort and money. Taxes are just as 
much a part of their operating ex- 
penses as the costs of production, sell- 
ing, maintenance, or any other proper 
charge. 

Take my own company as an ex- 
ample. There has been invested $112,- 
000,000 in The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, and for the 
use of that money investors are paid 
$5,100,000 annually in interest and 
dividends. During 1942 the company 
paid $4,500,000 in wages and sai- 
aries, from the president down to the 
newest office boy. But it also paid 
$4,800,000 in taxes to Federal, state, 
and local governments during the 
same period, a sum greater than its 
total payroll and only $300,000 less 
than the money paid out for the use 
of capital. Now, as president of my 
company, do I have a definite obliga- 
tion to our shareholders and employ- 
ees, to try to improve the existing 
ratio of taxes to dividends and to 
payrolls? There is cnly one answer, 
and that is “Yes!” 


Other Connecticut businesses and 
industries which found themselves up 
against the same tough problem be- 
gan looking around, They discovered 









CHARLES L. CAMPBELL 


that the taxpayer movement in this 
country has been successful—that in 
150 of the largest cities and in 33 
states there was an organized effort to 
control public spending through the 
application of the methods of busi- 
ness to government. If citizen groups 
in other communities could bring 
about a higher degree of governmental 
eficiency and economy, why couldn’t 
we do the same thing here in Connect- 
icut? Well, we could, and we’ve 
made a good start. 

To date 425-odd business and civic 
leaders throughout the State have in- 
vested in better government through 
membership in the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council. That’s not 
bad, considering that the Council was 
incorporated only last summer—to 
be exact, on June 30th, 1942. Their 
willingness to come to grips with a 
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problem shared by all is highly en- 
couraging, and makes me think that 
the American way of doing things is 
a pretty good way, after all. 

There is general agreement among 
those business and civic leaders that 
the job of bringing greater efficiency 
and economy to state and local gov- 
ernment in Connecticut should not be 
left to amateurs. The job calls for 
specialists because general public neg- 
lect of governmental operations has 
left most people uninformed about 
details and unfitted to bring about 
specific improvements. Even though 
a man may feel strongly that a cer- 
tain unit of government is wasteful, 
he isn’t necessarily qualified to rem- 
edy the situation. The average cit- 
izen could no more do it than he 
could lower production costs in a fac- 
tory or reduce the operating over- 
head in my company. The job calls for 
a trained staff—men who know gov- 
ernment thoroughly, who are famil- 
iar with statistics and public finance, 
and who feel at home in research. 

The Council has such a staff, headed 
up by Carter W. Atkins, the execu- 
tive director. These men deal only 
with facts, and cheerfully relinquish 
emotion, unsupported opinion, and 
partisan politics to others. Their job 
is to dig out the facts about govern- 
ment, set them up so that they can 
be readily understood, and make them 
known to the public. That’s the Coun- 
cil’s only interest and function. 

Mere jawing about “conditions” 
won’t improve state and local gov- 
ernment in Connecticut. A clear-cut 
point of view has to be backed up 
by the kind of facts you can’t argue 
about, and the business of finding the 
facts about government is painfully 
slow when you start from scratch. For 
instance, within the last couple of 
months the Council issued two com- 
prehensive, down-to-earth studies on 
the growth of state revenues and ex- 
penditures during the last thirteen 
years. But before the Council’s re- 
search men could get around to mak- 
ing their fairly simple year-by-year 
analysis, they first had to wade knee- 
deep through a mass of basic data and 
statistics. My point is that when it 
came time to analyze the 1943-45 








state budget in detail, the facts dug 
out in the preliminary investigation 
were put to good use. 


But fact finding, essential as it is, 
is no more important than _ public 
education. Like a carburetor, which 
works well only when oxygen and 
gasoline are mixed in the right pro- 
portion, an organization like ours 
does its best job when it first digs out 
the facts and then sets them up so 
that their meaning is clear to just 
about everybody. 


The educational job goes beyond 
making budgets and columns of sta- 
tistics intelligible to the average per- 
son. It means selling people on the 
idea that they have a personal stake 
in improving the state and local gov- 
ernments they live under. After all, 
reduced taxation—or increased ef- 
ficiency in governmental operations, 
which amounts to the same thing— 
hits °em in the pocketbok, where it 
counts most. Once you’ve shown a 
man that his pocketbook is affected, 
you’ve gone a long way toward win- 
ning his interest. 


To carry the message of better gov- 
ernment to a growing audience, the 
Council is using every avenue of com- 
munication that is open to it. Direct 
mail pieces, newsworthy newspaper 
stories, specialized studies and sur- 
veys, talks before luncheon groups 
and civic organizations, and _ lately 
the radio are all used to sing the song 
of better government for Connecti- 
cut. 


All of our publicity is quiet, fac- 
tual, and accurate. If public officials 
ever got the mistaken notion that 
the Council was a sensation-seeking, 
headline-hunting bunch of carping 
critics, we'd be licked before we could 
get started. One of the first and 
most important tasks was selling pub- 
lic officials on the idea that the or- 
ganization was set up to help them 
do a better job of government. 


An indication of our success in 
winning official confidence is the geo- 
graphical spread of the towns which 
seek the Council’s advice on munici- 
pal problems and the wide range of 
subjects on which technical informa- 
tion is requested. The town and city 
officials of one of our largest com- 
munities asked the Council to advise 
them on a public classification and a 
uniform salary and wage plan. The 
officials of another large city asked 
us to sit down with the Mayor, the 
City Council, and two State Repre- 








CARTER W. ATKINS, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Public Expenditure 


Council. 


sentatives and Senator to help de- 
termine which of several proposed pen- 
sion plans was best suited to the city’s 
needs and financial capacity. Leading 
citizens and officials of another town 
near one of the larger cities asked for 
advice on how to effect economies 
and improve public services in their 
communities. Officials of many other 
towns have requested either analyses 
of the town’s operating expenses or 
information and advice on establish- 
ing police or other departments. 


Local taxpayer associations and 
civic organizations, too, come to the 
Council for assistance. The Tax Pro- 
tective Association of Middletown 
asked for a definition of the powers 
and duties of boards of finance in 
Connecticut cities of comparable sizc. 
The Civic League of Wallingford 
asked for help in drawing up a pro- 
posed charter and enabling legisla- 
tion in connection with a consoli- 
dation of their town and borough 
governments. The West Haven Tax- 
payers Association inquired about a 
scientific, or at least an improved, 
method of assessing real property, and 
the Norwich Chamber of Commerce 
wanted technical information on the 
same subject. It seems clear that the 
Council has already sold the towns 
motives and methods. 


At the state level, the Council 
staff has had a series of conferences 
with the heads of the larger state de- 
partments and with chairmen and 
members of important committees of 
the General Assembly. When all pub- 
lic officials from the Governor of the 
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State on down to minor officials in 
the smallest towns have convinced 
themselves that the Council is set up 
to help them provide better govern- 
ment for Connecticut, the twin ob- 
jectives of efficiency and economy can 
be attained in a spirit of understand- 
ing and helpful cooperation. 


The fact of the war makes the re- 
alization of the Council’s goals all the 
more imperative. Today the war dom- 
inates everybody’s thinking, and the 
average fellow wants to be left free 
to bear his share. He believes, for in- 
stance, that a bridge or a stretch of 
highway, however desirable in peace- 
time, might better be built after the 
war. In these times he can’t under- 
stand why a government staff with 
little work on hand—perhaps because 
of seasonal slack—should sit twid- 
dling their thumbs when other agen- 
cies and bureaus are overworked. And 
his good sense tells him that two gov- 
ernment employees traveling on sepa- 
rate errands to virtually the same des- 
tination in two public-owned vehicles 
is a wicked, wanton waste. When 
follies like these are multiplied, the 
net result is to increase individual tax 
bills. On the other hand, cutting out 
unnecessary spending makes it easicr 
for everybody to help meet the cost 
of the war. 


Spending fewer tax dollars for 
routine government and _ getting 
greater value for those that are spent 
will make it easier for everybody in 
the State to help pay for the cost of 
the war. Efficiency and economy in 


government can’t be accomplished 
overnight, of course. The far-sighted 
businessmen and _ industrialists who 


are taking part in the Council’s ac- 
tivity don’t expect miracles to be 
worked. But they do expect—and quite 
properly—a return on their invest- 
ment because they have an obligation 
to stockholders and employes. 


The return on their nominal in- 
vestment of capital comes in the 
form of smaller tax bills as the result 
of the adoption of the methods of 
business by government. The return 
on their investment of time, coun- 
sel, and thought is a special dividend— 
the feeling that comes to a man after 
having performed a service in the 
public interest “over and above the 
call of duty.” From the standpoint 
of making our home town, state, and 
country a finer, better place to live in, 
that expenditure can’t be measured 
against any known standard. 


HARRY HYMAN, Hartford area repre- 
sentative of Federal Apprenticeship Train- 
ing, above at right, “gets” Job Methods 
Training from C. A. DuBois, Director of 
Training, Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury, and Associate District Direc- 
tor of Training Within Industry. 


338 CONNECTICUT compa- 
nies, as of June 15th, are par- 
ticipating in the Training 
Within Industry programs. 


BELOW, LEFT, A. S. Boynton, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Training “goes through”’ 
Job Relations Training with John J. Mc- 
Carthy, Supervisor of Training, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport and Asso- 
ciate District Director of Training Within 
Industry. 


TRAINING AGENCIES 
“LEARN BY DOING’ 


STATE AND FEDERAL Training Agencies become thoroughly versed 
in three of the Training Within Industry 10 hour supervisory training 


programs in meeting at headquarters of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut. 


Skill in Improving Methods—utiliz- 


in acquiring this skill is given super- 
ing materials, 


visors through the JOB METHODS 
TRAINING program. 


and man- 
power more effectively by having su- 
pervisors study each operation in or- 
der to eliminate, combine, rearrange 
or simplify details of the job. A start 


machines 


Skill in Leading—increasing produc- 
tion by helping supervisors to improve 


(Continued on page 22) 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN supports programs of Training Within Industry, A. E. White- 
hill, left, District Representative of Training Within Industry Service of the War 
Manpower Commission, explains the program to Governor Raymond E. Baldwin at a 
conference at the State Capitol. Governor Baldwin goes on record with the statement 
that the Training Within Industry Service of the War Manpower Commission “is a 
very definite contribution to our war effort”. The Governor adds further: “This pro- 
gram meets a need being felt here and fills a very necessary niche in our industrial pro- 
gram.” “Also,” he added, “it fits in very nicely with our program to recruit workers, 
especially women, for Connecticut industry.” 


LEFT, BELOW, Lauren E. Seeley, District Director of Engineering, Science, Manage- 
ment War Training, responds to sure-fire method of instruction at the hands of Charles 
Allyn, Patent Attorney of the Trumbull Electric Company, Plainville. Seated at right 


is J. Frank Daly, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission Training Committee, 
Hartford area. 











SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION READY TO AID 


CONNECTICUT FIRMS HAVING IDLE PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


HREE district offices have been 

set up in Connecticut by the 

Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of securing work 
for plants in the state with idle pro- 
duction capacity. 


In Hartford, the district office is 
located at 119 Ann St. with Elton B. 
Harvey serving as district chief. The 
New Haven district office at 152 
Temple St. is headed by Kenneth L. 
Childs and the Bridgeport district of- 
fice at 144 Golden Hill St. is in 
charge of Charles W. Berry. 


At present there are approximately 
400 to 450 plants in Connecticut 
which are believed to have facilities 
which could be turned to war work, 
the total equaling about 13 percent 
of the national figure which places 
plants with idle capacity at 3,000 to 
3,500. 


Mr. Harvey, in an exclusive inter- 
view given to CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRY, said that the district of- 
fices have at the present time records 
and files of a number of plants in 
Connecticut with idle capacity and 
are anxious “to augment this list 
by any and all companies which re- 
quire any assistance on _ procure- 
ments and subcontracting.” 


He pointed out that it is the 
responsibility of the district chiefs 
to locate companies which require as- 
sistance and to obtain that for them 
not only in terms of contracts but 
also in terms of “financial help” when 
necessary. 


The district offices in this state, 
Mr. Harvey explained, have been in 
operation for several weeks and 
stand ready to do everything in their 
power to aid industry in the area. 
“We feel that a great deal of advice 
and assistance can be rendered to 
manufacturers who have not yet 
availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation.” 


Emphasis was given to what Mr. 
Harvey said by a recent Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington which 
quoted Brig. Gen. R. W. Johnson, 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, as giving a pledge that 
normal production or better would 
be secured for approximately 3,000 to 





3,500 small industrial plants described 
as “distressed” in these wartimes. 

The general declared it is his be- 
lief that the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration can perform this service for 
the smaller industries of the nation. 
“There are about 3,500 plants dis- 
tressed,” he said, “operating at less 
than 66 2/3 percent of normal and 
we describe normal as before the 
war.” 

He said his agency could get them 
back into production of needed war 
or civilian goods, “given the right 
set up we require.” 

General Johnson explained the ob- 
jective of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation as established by Congress 
was “to find a distressed plant capable 
of producing weapons of war, or es- 
sential civilian needs, and put it to 
work.” 

The general said “it was a guess” 
but “from here out I would be inclined 
to believe that at least 65 to 70 per- 
cent of these plants can be aided more 
by being put into essential civilian pro- 
duction than into weapons of war.” 

Concrete evidence that contracts 
can be secured by small plants was 
given at the recent purchases policy 
meeting presented by the Purchases 
Division, Army Service Forces, in 
Hartford. (See page 12) 

Maj. Alvin E. Hewitt, chief of the 
Small War Plants Branch of the Serv- 
ice Forces, told the meeting that in 





PLANTS WITH IDLE CAPACITY in 
the Hartford area seeking assistance from 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
securing war contracts should contact 
Elton B. Harvey (above), district chief, 
who is shown at his office, 199 Ann St. 
In the New Haven area the district chief 
is Kenneth L. Childs, 152 Temple St., and 
in the Bridgeport area, Charles W. Berry, 
144 Golden Hill St. 
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the last six months the War Depart- 
ment alone let 106,359 prime con 
tracts to small concerns and they to- 
taled $2,399,106,000. Besides this, in 
just the last two months, he said, 
“we know of 62,205 first-tier sub- 
contracts worth $637,348,000 let by 
large prime contractors who received 
new contracts during this period.” 


He then went on to describe the 
role being played by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in placing busi- 
ness with small concerns, as follows: 

“The Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion has a representative at the head- 
quarters of each supply service. There, 
he reviews the type and quantity of 
equipment which the Army will buy 
in the future in order to estimate what 
is suitable for manufacture in small 
plants. With this information the cor- 
poration can look ahead and line up 
small plants which need the business 
and which are in a position to produce 
the item required. 


“In addition, and for the same pur- 
pose, this representative of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation sees every 
procurement directive—these are the 
authorities to purchase sent from the 
Supply Service Headquarters to the 
district procurement offices and de- 
pots. If he determines from the pro- 
curement directive that the item is 
suitable for manufacture in small 
plants, and he reaches an agreement 
with the services that a portion of 
the procurement should be placed with 
small plants which the corporation de- 
sires to recommend, then orders are 
sent to our field offices instructing 
them to hold aside the agreed upon 
proportion for placement with such 
small plants as the Jocal representative 
of the corporation recommends. The 
responsibility of negotiating the ac- 
tual contract and determining whether 
or not the recommended plants can 
produce the item is still incumbent 
upon the contracting officer. 


“Now to go back to the procedure 
of placing business with small com- 
panies, I would like to make one very 
important point. In the beginning of 
this talk I stated that the War De- 
partment has recognized its responsi- 
bilitiy to spread its contracts as 
widely as possible. Therefore, today, 


(Continued on page 15) 





NE of the greatest ad- 

vances in the treatment of 

the wounded in this war,” 
is the way physicians describe the use 
of plasma transfusions. 

“Many of the men receive as many 
as three pints of plasma during the 
first few hours, and several more later 
on. I’ve seen them brought in with 
almost no blood pressure. Five hours 
later they’d be sitting up,” says an 
Army nurse on plasma cases in North 
Africa. 

Plain everyday American citizens 
are making it possible for soldiers to 
have plasma whenever and wherever 
it is needed. Throughout the country 
Americans are donating blood at vari- 
ous Red Cross Blood Donor Centers. 

Connecticut has its own Center, 
located at 310 Pearl Street in Hart- 
ford. When it first was opened last 
October, the Center’s weekly quota 
was set at 1,000 pints. This was 
raised January 1, to 1,500 and now 
that American troops are taking an 
increasingly active part in the war, 
the Center has been assigned a quota 
of 65,000 pints for the next six 
months, or 2,500 pints each week. 
This total for the coming six months 
is almost double the number of pints, 


DONATE YOUR BLOOD 
end American boys 
will get the blood 
plosmo they need! 


YOUR WAME OF THE HONOR fOLL? e—~ 


GONNEGTICUT'S BLOOD 
GUES TO WAR 


By V. V. H. VOS BURGH, Chairman of the American Red Cross Blood Donor Service 


35,591, donated during the first six 
months. 

The Center has been able to meet 
its increasing quota through the use 
of mobile units. First of these units 


began operation November 9. So many 


V. V. H. VOS BURGH 
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cities requested an opportunity to 
donate blood, however, that it be- 
came necessary to equip a second 
unit, which commenced visiting 
Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts cities May 3. Sixty towns and 
cities now are scheduled for regular 
visits by the units. 

Industrial workers have proved en- 
thusiastic donors. Between January 1, 
when the Hartford area was called 
upon to supply 1,500 pints of * blood 
per week, and May 15, the number of 
industrial workers who visited the 
Center to donate blood was 9,359. 
This is more than 50 percent of the 
total number of donors, 18,206, dur- 
ing that period. These figures do not 
include mobile unit donors. 

Workers have given various rea- 
sons for donating blood. Many have 
had their attention called to the great 
need for plasma by posters in their 
plants. Posters in varying sizes and 
designs are available. 

Other employees have heard the 
call for blood donors over the radio 
and have read of the Center in the 
newspapers. Many have friends or 
relatives in the service and want to 
do their part in making plasma avail- 
able for the soldiers when need arises. 











CONNECTICUT’S BLCOD 
DONOR CENTER, located 
at 310 Pearl Street, Hart- 
ford, needs the utmost assis- 
tance from the state’s indus- 
trial firms in order to meet 
its stepped-up quota of 
65,000 pints during the next 
six months. This is a chal- 
lenge worth more than ordi- 
consideration. CON- 
INDUSTRY 


nary 
NECTICUT 
suggests that you refer this 
article to the department or 


individual in your plant 
equipped to organize a drive 
for donors among workers. 
Detailed information, promo- 
tional assistance, posters, and 
the like will be gladly fur- 
nished by the Center. 





In a Hartford manufacturing plant, 
one employee secured hundreds of 
donors among fellow workers through 
personal contact. In all cases, it has 
been found much easier to induce two 
or more persons to visit the center in 
a group than it is to get one to go 
alone. Moral support seems to be a 
great factor in making that first do- 
nation. Having crossed the first 
hurdle, donors find what a simple 
matter giving a pint of blood is and 
many visit the Center regularly every 
two months. 

At the end of April, the Hartford 
Center had 3,189 second donors listed 
and 655 persons had won their silver 
pins for three donations. The mobile 
units had 1,146 second donors and 
260 three-time givers. 

Only a slightly greater number of 
men visit the Center than women. 
The “weaker sex” is holding its own 
among blood donors just as it is in 
industry. 

Industrial workers have found it 
possible to visit the Center in such 
large numbers because many manu- 
facturers have given their employees 
time off to make blood donations. A 
donation requires only an hour and 
workers return immediately to their 
jobs, since no ill effects result from 
the visit. 

Hartford Center has a big job 
during the next six months to fill its 
quota of 65,000 pints of plasma for 
our armed forces. To accomplish this, 
it will be necessary to make the best 





possible use of facilities. For this rea- 
son all donors in the vicinity of Hart- 
ford are asked to visit the Center on 
Pearl Street, while the mobile unit 
will take care of residents in other 
sections of the state. 

If industrial workers maintain their 
high average at the Hartford Center, 
they will donate more than 33,000 
pints of blood between now and the 
end of 1943, not counting those who 
donate at the mobile‘ units through- 
out the state. It is no longer a surmise 
that those thousands of pints will save 
many lives. On the’ Tunisian battle- 
front, blood plasma saved one out of 
every three wounded American sol- 
diers. One doughboy received thirty- 





two transfusions in forty-eight hours. 
He is alive today. Soldiers whose lives 
are saved by plasma feel eternally 
grateful to the nameless donors who 
have enabled them to come home 
by the simple process of spending an 
hour every two months at a Blood 
Donor Center. 

Connecticut residents who in the 
next six months donate those 65,000 
pints of blood for the fighting fronts 
can share in the pride the medical 
corps feels in seeing that the wounded 
don’t die for without those thousands 
of plasma units, the medical corps 
would be helpless. 

“An hour during one of your days 
may save a life.” 





War Films For Industry 


During times when peak production 
is so essential to the welfare of the 
nation, all possible devices for at- 
taining a high production level are 
of interest to manufacturers. The pos- 
sible contribution of motion pictures 
to this end has been realized and ap- 
plied by some companies. Others 
should consider that films will con- 
tribute greatly to the employees’ will 
to work. Other types of films, when 
properly used in training courses, will 
speed up greatly the ability of new 
help in acquiring the know-how on 
a specific job. 

The incentive type films have such 
wide applications that their value 
should be understood by all. They help 
the worker forget his own problems 
and home grievances and give him 
that needed drive for the job at hand. 
They make her or him feel a definite 
part in the distant fighting. Films 
quicken the emotions and establish a 
sense of responsibility to a commen 
cause. The power of the film should 
not be neglected in efforts to develop 
the will to work. 

A few specific suggestions of suit- 
able films _are: 


PRELUDE 


16 mm, 


TO WAR 


Sound 50 minutes 

Produced by the Army to show its men 
what led up to the war and why they must 
fight to victory. A contrast of the dictator 
slave world with the free world of the 
democracies. 


CONQUER BY THE CLOCK 


16 mm. Sound 10 minutes 
Graphic illustration of how a minute lost 
on production may be a vital loss on the 


battlefield. 
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DIVIDE AND CONQUER 
Sound 14 minutes 


A pictorial representation of the Nazi 
technique of breeding distrust and fear in 
her enemies by waging a war of words. 


16 mm. 


KEEPING FIT 
16 mm. Sound 10 

To combat absenteeism this film presents, 
in an entertaining way five simple rules uf 
health. 


minutes 


TANKS 
16 mm. 


Sound 


Manufacture and performance of the M3 
Army Tank. 


10 minutes 


ONE DAY OF WAR—RUSSIA 
Sound 23 


During one day of war, Russia assigned 160 
cameramen to as many different localities in 
all parts of the Russian front. Thus, they 
were able to secure a composite picture of 
Russia at war. All this is skillfully blended 
into a March of Time production. 


All of the above films have been 
used in one or more Connecticut in- 
dustries, and enthusiastic reports have 
been received concerning the reception 
given the films by employees and the 
tendency towards increased produc- 
tion. 

Films listed above are but a few 
samples of the many that are avail- 
able. The Connecticut War Council 
has just released a catalog listing ap- 
proximately 300 films relating to the 
war. Any Connecticut industry wish- 
ing to obtain additional information 
or a copy of the catalog may do so by 
writing or phoning Hartford 7-0181, 
Chief, Film Section, Division of Pub- 
lic Relations, Connecticut War Coun- 
cil, Hartford, Connecticut. 


16 mm, minutes 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS — 


AnOpportunity for Advertising Managers 


By C. E. GISCHEL, Advertising Manager, Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HE title of this talk was de- 

signed to arouse a question in 

your minds. There is probably 
no question about the suitability of 
having the industrial advertising man- 
ager participate in certain phases of 
the labor relations activities of his 
company. The only possible question 
could be on how far he is to go into 
the field of labor relations. In dis- 
cussing this subject, I am speaking as 
an individual, and my comments do 
not necessarily reflect the policies or 
practices of the company with which 
I am associated. 

It is well known that the indus- 
trial advertising man can help in the 
development of plant posters, sugges- 
tion campaigns, incentive plans for 
increased production and decreased ab- 
senteeism, directing the plant news- 
paper, staging of rallies and kindred 
activities. The average plant manager 
is likely to classify all of these things 
under the general name of ballyhoo, 
and is likely also to consider that 
these represent the limit of the contri- 
butions which might be expected 
from the industrial advertising man. 
It is my purpose to explore with you 
certain potential values of your in- 
dustrial advertising man, values 
which, if fully utilized by manage- 
ment, will make that advertising man 
produce bigger dividends for his com- 
pany and his country. He is fully able 
to undertake a part of that much 
broader job of labor relations which 
lead to and spring from collective 
bargaining. He is able materially to 
help his management to bring about 
that relatively happy and stable situa- 
tion in labor relations known as co- 
operation. Most authorities on labor 
relations agree that cooperative action 
is the ultimate objective of all re- 
lations between and 
labor. 

The industrial advertising manager 
can help reach this objective because 
he brings to the task a mind trained 
in the field of human relations. His 
mind is unprejudiced by all the hos- 
tilities engendered in previous years, 
and he can see his task objectively as 


management 


“HE (THE ADVERTISING MANAGER) 
can help you with the post-war plan and 
advertising for the post-war markets, but 
his usefulness need not be limited to the 
selling of goods. He can sell any idea to 
any group if you will give him the oppor- 
tunity.” So spoke Mr. Gischel in address- 
ing the Atlantic Regional Conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation held recently in New York. The 
full text of his pertinent talk is included 
in these pages. (Industrial Marketing 
Magazine Photo) 


just another good selling job to ke 
done. His work as an advertising man, 
if it has been at all successful, has 
made of him a skilled psychologist, 
competent to direct mass thinking by 
illustrations and by written and 
spoken words. An experienced adver- 
tising man knows full well how to 
develop emotional appeals and he 
knows that the principal pathways of 
such appeals are through the eyes and 
the ears. If this advertising man is 
worth his salt he has made contacts 
from time to time in the field; in 
these contacts he has dealt with pur- 
chasers of your goods, with the ac- 
tual users of your goods, and with 
the men in the plants where your 
goods are employed. He knows, by 
research experience, the mechanics of 
making masses of people think what 
he wants them to think. 

Why not turn this man loose in 
your plant with four simple instruc- 
tions: 
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First, learn the facts as to what 
constitute good labor relations be- 
tween men and management; 

Second, evolve a flexible plan to fit 
those facts and capable of modifica- 
tion and freshening as needed; 

Third, Sell the idea to top manage- 
ment and plant management; 

Fourth, sell the idea to the workers 
in the plant. 

Instruction number three (selling 
the plan to management) will prob- 
ably be the toughest one to carry 
out, but it is designed to assure ma- 
agement and plant operators that the 
plan developed by the advertising man 
will contain the essence of reality and 
practicality. The advertising manager 
will be the first to observe that screw- 
ball ballyhoo and pantywaist prac- 
tices won’t work in the plant any 
better than they work in industrial 
advertising. He will quickly find that 
a selling job needs to be done and he 
will develop the detailed sales points 
for that job. 

After making his analysis, your ad- 
vertising man will set up a philosophy 
something like the following: 


There is no permanent or single 


solution to what is known as the 
problem of employee relations. In- 
stead, the solution consists of hun- 
dreds of little carefully planned 
actions every hour, every day, and 
every week. If the result of all these 
little actions and reactions between 
management and men makes each 
group feel reasonably friendly toward 
the other, then the employee relations 
will be classed as good. 


Flexibility of mind on the part of 
all those who are daily at work in 
the field of labor relations is of in- 
estimable value, since these people are 
dealing with the everchanging facets 
of human nature. They must con- 
stantly strive for the complete under- 
standing of human motives as applied 
to individuals and to the field of mass 
thinking. 

Your advertising man will learn 
that paternalism sounds desirable but 
its effect upon workmen is terribly 





corrosive. Paternalism, to the work- 
men, appears to substitute manage- 
ment’s idea of what is best for the 
men in place of the workmen’s idea 
of what they want. Paternalism robs 
the employee of some of his feeling 
of self-government and _ self-mainte- 
nance; it arouses deep and. bitter re- 
sentment because of seeming _ re- 
straints on freedom and independ- 
ence. 


Good labor relations may be in- 
jured at the bargaining table, but they 
are seldom created there. One way to 
injure good relations is to arrange 
your conference with labor so that 
all management representatives sit at 
one side of the table and all labor 
representatives glare at them from 
the opposite side. The very act of 
placing opposing groups of men on 
opposite sides of the table helps to 
generate hostility. (Did you ever no- 
tice a salesman hitch his chair up 
alongside the purchasing agent, in- 
stead of sitting opposite?) Use a 
round table, have the men sitting to- 
gether rubbing elbows, or bring them 
together in a hotel room. It may not 
be generally known, but these devices 
were widely used by Clarence Dar- 
row, whom we know best as a crimi- 
nal lawyer, but who was also an able 
peacemaker in the field of labor re- 
lations. 


A Few “Don’ts” 


Indignation is a powerful force for 
good or evil and it often takes the 
form of a healthy reaction against 
injustice, but it certainly has no place 
in labor relations. If the manage- 
ment assumes a feeling of indigna- 
tion against what they may deem the 
effrontery of the demands of labor, 
they will instantly be met by a simi- 
lar indignation on the part of the 
representatives of labor. 


In almost every bargaining trans- 
action the parties thereto will ask for 
more than they expect to get. This 
is frequently true of the demands of 
labor. Labor will set up, let us say, 
seven demands upon the management, 
of which one or two will be vital. 
The other five are for window dress- 
ing or bargaining purposes. It is uv 
to management to find out which 
are the vital demands and which ones 
can be traded away without much 


difficulty. 


Another thing that the advertising 
man in the plant will find out is that 
top management and plant manage- 
ment are too often inclined to under- 


estimate the intelligence and skill of 
the labor representatives with whom 
they must deal. He must learn that 
the labor representative engages in 
bargaining as a constant occupation 
and sharpens his wits, analyzes every 
move, and makes a very skilful an- 
tagonist for the best abilities of man- 
agement’s representatives. The labor 
representative may not use Harvard 
English, nor may he belong to the best 
clubs, but when it comes to bar- 
gaining he knows his stuff and should 
not be underestimated. 


Labor representatives usually plan 
exactly what they want before they 
start bargaining with management. 
They are, therefore, in the position 
of conducting an offensive for which 
management may not have adequately 
prepared itself.-The advertising man 
will soon learn that it is to the com- 
pany’s advantage to take the initia- 
tive with the men in the plant, and 
this will consist of aggressively selling 
the idea that here is a good company 
to work for, it deals with its workers 
in good faith, it is engaged in winning 
the war, it does not expect to make 
its stockholders rich, and it is plan- 
ning for the postwar employment of 
its manpower. These tactics and many 
others of similar import blend them- 
selves into an_ over-all strategy 
which strengthens the company’s po- 
sition with the men. 


Certainly in his advertising experi- 
ence the industrial advertising man 
has learned to explain, explain, ex- 
plain. He will find that this technique 
is equally necessary in selling corpo- 
rate policy to the men in the shop. He 


will learn that explanation is just as 
important to the group of customers 
called workers as it is to the group 
called clients. Unfortunately, too 
many companies make decisions and 
then tell their men the result of these 
decisions. It is well known that any 
new decision which affects the men 
in the plant is going to cause a flurry 
of apprehension and, perhaps, resent- 
ment. The advertising man will find 
out that the way to prevent this, or 
to minimize it, is to sell the idea be- 
fore the decision is announced. For 
example, if feeds or speeds on a group 
of machines are to be changed, the 
men will feel a lot happier if the rea- 
sons for these changes are explained 
to them before the decision begins 
to affect the pay envelope. Again, if 
production in the plant has been de- 
layed and the men have had to sit 
around losing time and bonus money, 
don’t give them a phoney reason for 
these delays. Give them the real rea- 
son, even if it doesn’t reflect too much 
credit on the production end of the 
business. If it is the men’s fault, say 
so; if it is management’s fault, say 
so, and outline what steps are being 
taken to hold down such delays in 
the future. A straightforward, hon- 
est policy of this kind has been known 
to win friends in the merchandising 
field for many years, and it will win 
friends in the plant in just the same 
way. 


Let the Foreman Help 


Another vital part of any good 
labor relations scheme will be discov- 


(Continued on page 25) 


BILL JACK, president of far-famed Jack and Heintz, Inc., and one of the principal 
speakers at this year’s NIAA Atlantic Regional Conference, told how “humanism” can 
solve labor-management problems. L. to r. are Herbert V. Mercready, NIAA president 
and manager of war contracts, Magnus Chemical Co., Garwood, N. J.; William Benton, 
vice-chairman, Committee for Economic Development; Mr. Jack and Gordon Tuthill, 
Crucible Steel Company of America and president-elect, Industrial Advertising Associa- 
tion of New York. (Industrial Marketing Magazine Photo) 
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PROGEDURE AT 


IGH ranking officers who de- 

termine buying policies for the 

Army spoke recently at Etna 
Life Insurance Company auditorium, 
Hartford, and explained to Connecti- 
cut manufacturers the purchasing pro- 
cedures followed by the nation’s Armed 
Forces. The meeting was presented by 
the Purchases Division, Army Service 
Forces, under sponsorship of The 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, Connecticut Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, and local chambers of com- 
merce and manufacturers’ associations. 


In all, approximately 500 persons 
attended the session, opened by Alfred 
C. Fuller, president, M. A. C., who 
pointed out that the meeting was the 
only one of its kind held in the coun- 
try. The importance of Connecticut 
in war production, he said, led the 
Army to choose this state for the 
meeting. 


Mr. Fuller also brought out that 
the Army was anxious to establish a 
strong bond of confidence between 
members of its Purchases Division and 
men who are carrying out the execu- 
tion of war contracts, a sentiment 
echoed by Col. Albert J. Browning, 
director of the Purchases Division. 


One of the outstanding announce- 
ments of the day was made by Colonel 
Browning who, during a press confer- 
ence, told of the Army’s new price 
policy whereby the unit cost of manu- 
facturing will be reduced. By this 
method, he said, it is expected that 
goods required by the Army will be 
obtained with less material and less 


labor. 






























































ARMY OFFICIALS EXPLAIN PURCHASING 





HARTFORD MEETING 


However, Colonel Browning pointed 
out that the new policy need cause 
no alarm because, through efficient 
operations, a manufacturer should be 
able to increase production and realize 
a greater net profit on overall opera- 
tions. 


At the start of the war, the colonel 
said, the Army knew little about pur- 
chasing and consequently prices were 
often charged which permitted manu- 
facturers to accumulate excess profits. 
These excess profits, he stated, were 
recaptured through contract renego- 
tiation. With original prices being 
held down to levels which will prevent 
excess profits, he said, it is hoped that 
renegotiation will be eliminated. 


Maurice Hirsch, chief, Settlement 
Division, Price Adjustment Board, 
War Department, in a discussion of 
contract renegotiation, supported the 
views expressed by Colonel Browning 
on the policy of reducing the cost of 
manufacturing. 


“The recovery of excess profits is 
important,” he asserted, “but it is 
the least important function of renego- 
tiation. The record in renegotiation 
must ultimately be judged by the di- 
minution in the amount of excess 
profits recovered rather than by the 
accumulation of recoveries. 


“There is far more satisfaction in 
granting a clearance to a contractor 
who maintained prices at a level where 
no excessive profits have accumulated 
on renegotiable business than to pro- 
vide for the recovery of substantial 
sums which represent excessive profits 
arising from high prices,” he said. 
“The ultimate achievement would be 
for price reductions on existing con- 
tracts and lower bids on future con- 
tracts to eliminate the realization of 
excessive profits. 


ALFRED C. FULLER, president, Manu- 

facturers Association of Connecticut, 
(center) took a leading role at the Pur- 
chases Policy Meeting of the Purchases 
Division, Army Service Forces, in Hart- 
ford recently. He is shown examining data 
connected with a war machine produced 
in Connecticut. Left to right: Maurice 
Hirsch, War Department; Mr. Fuller; and 
Col. Albert J. Browning, director, Pur- 
chases Division. 
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“But I. wish to emphasize that, 
whether in considering profits previ- 
ously realized or profits to be realized, 
there is no semblance of a philosophy 
in renegotiation that industry should 
work without profit,” he declared. 

Mr. Hirsch then went on to enu- 
merate the following advantages 
which he said are gained through a 
fair administration of the renegotia- 
tion act: 


“Business will not be subjected 
without an adequate answer to the 
contention frequently voiced that la- 
bor should receive unrestricted and 
ever-increasing rate of return because 
the profits of business devoted to war 
are allowed to accumulate and multi- 
ply without limit or hindrance. 


“Business will not see itself im- 
paled upon the life-taking stake of a 
rigid, arbitrary and _ pre-determined 
profit limitation. 

“Each element of the industrial life 
of our country will receive its fair 
reward for work well done and a fair 
incentive to further a more efficient 
production. 


“Inflation can be retarded, the cost 
of victory lessened, production for 
war increased, and made more efficient 
and, finally, protection can be given 
in co-operation with industry to pre- 
serve in our country liberty, opportu- 
nity and continuance of a free and 
untrammeled enterprise.” 


Further emphasis was placed on 
pricing by Glen Lloyd, assistant di- 
rector for the Price Purchases Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces, who de- 
veloped the point that it is the pres- 
ent policy of the War Department 
to obtain close prices on what it buys. 
This is done through careful negotia- 
tions at the time the contract is origi- 
nally placed, through the operation of 
price adjustment and price revision 
clauses in contracts, and through con- 
tract renegotiation, he explained. 


“These methods are and we hope 
will be increasingly implemented by 
the type of teamwork which causes 
contractors to make prompt voluntary 
adjustment of prices or profits when- 
ever error or unforeseen circumstances 
throw them out of line,” he asserted. 


“By close prices we mean not 
merely low prices, but rather right 








prices,” Mr. Lloyd declared, . . . 
“those found by careful analysis to be 
sound under the particular circum- 
stances of procurement. 


“Close prices might be defined as 
those high enough to meet all tests 
of soundness for required production 
during the war with survival of the 
producer after it,” he explained, ‘‘and 
low enough to meet all tests of sound- 
ness for efficiency during the war 
with survival of the customer both 
during and after it.” 

The foregoing policy successfully 
carried out will eliminate all practical 
necessity for renegotiation of war 
contracts which is the best of all the 
proposed dispositions of the law, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lloyd. Accordingly, 
the maintenance by any war producer 
of his own price adjustment board is 
not only consistent with the War De- 
partment policy, he said, but is 
strongly encouraged. 


Maj. Alvin E. Hewitt, chief of the 
Small War Plants Branch, Purchases 
Division, pledged that every effort will 
be made to place business with small 
plants, over and above contracts 
recommended by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. 


However, the only real salvation 
for the small fellow is in the sub- 
contracting field, he said, as he urged 
prime contractors to extend subcon- 
tracting policies as broadly as possible. 


Regarding the payment of higher 
prices to small plants, the major said 
the War Department has taken the 
position that it is the intent of Con- 
gress to recognize differences in pro- 
duction costs which may be justified 
because the small plant in many in- 
stances does not have the latest type 
of equipment nor is sufficiently self- 
integrated to insure low-cost mass 
production. “To that end,” he eluci- 
dated, “we have authorized the pay- 
ment of justified premiums both on 
prime contracts and on subcontracts 
with small firms.” 


Manpower is rapidly becoming the 
major limiting factor in the produc- 
tion of war goods in the opinion of 
Col. John E. O’Gara, chief, Labor 
Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Service Forces. 


“It is the policy and practice of the 
Army to award contracts to employ- 
ers located in areas of labor adequacy 
if there are facilities in those areas to 
do the job,” he stated. 


“If, as the result of a shift of a 
contract to an employer in a surplus 





ITEMS SUCH AS THESE are needed by the nation’s Armed Forces. They were on 
exhibition at the recent Purchases Policy meeting of the Purchases Division, Army 
Service Forces, held in Hartford. At the extreme right is Maurice Hirsch of the War 
Department with two other men who attended the session. 


area, workers aren’t laid off in a short- 
age area, our efforts to fit our pro- 
curement program into the manpower 
program are useless,” Colonel O’Gara 
declared. 


He attacked hoarding of workers 
and said that “it’s up to you employers 
to take the action that will get the 
results we want.” 


Speaking frankly about critical la- 
bor areas, Colonel O’Gara said “we 
won’t extend contracts in such com- 
munities. Many of you whose plants 
are located in tight areas may expect 
to have contracts expire.” 


Nevertheless, the colonel did issue 
some advice on how critical labor 
areas can get out of that classification 
in recommending manufacturers in 
such areas to follow these seven steps: 


1. Break down your jobs in such a way 
that the highly skilled man can spend full 
time on that_part of a job requiring his high- 
est skill, while the other simpler parts of the 
job can be done by unskilled workers with 
a minimum of training. This will reduce the 
shortage of skilled workers and will make 
possible the employment of larger numbers of 
unskilled workers who can’t be used now be- 
cause there are no skilled lead men available. 


2. Up-grade workers. Every worker must 
be used at his highest skill. There are still 
many workers working below their skill. 
Every worker should be employed full time 
at his highest skill. If an employer has no 
work requiring an employee’s highest skill, 
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he ought to release that worker to an em- 
ployer who needs the critical skill. 


3. In-plant training. For the most part 
new workers who come into plants these 
days aren’t skilled and there are many work- 
ers, who, with suitable training, could fill 
jobs requiring higher skill. Employers should 
conduct regular in-plant training courses to 
equip their workers to take better jobs. 


4. After making arrangements to use all 
workers on a full work schedule at their 
greatest capacity, employers should release 
every worker they don’t need. Each surplus 
worker laid off brings your community that 
much closer to being an area of adequate 
labor instead of a shortage one. 


5. Employers ought to look at their pro- 
duction methods, their plant lay-out, their 
material flow and similar aspects of their op- 
erations to see if any changes could be made 
that would reduce the amount of labor 


needed. 


6. It is well to check up on supervision to 
find out if more production per worker—and 
therefore reduced overall labor requirements 
—could be obtained by foreman training and 
other measures to improve the work of those 
first line supervisors who, so far as the work- 
ers are concerned, are management. 


7. Finally, there is the ever present prob- 
lem of labor relations. It is patent that the 
amount of labor needed depends upon the 
efficiency and effort of the individual work- 
man. It is also obvious that how well and 
how hard employees work depends in large 
measures upon whether their relations with 
management are good or bad. I know that 
you all are keenly aware of this problem and 
know that it is one of the keys to the solu- 
tion of the manpower problem. 





MANAGEMENT'S VIEW OF 
INDUSTRIAL FEEDING PROBLEMS 


By ELIZABETH C. NICKERSON, Director and Nutritionist, Bureau of Public Health Instruction, State De- 


partment of Health, Hartford, and MARGARET S. CHANEY, Chairman of Nutrition in Industry Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut State Nutrition Committee, Connecticut College, New London. 


MUCH TALKED ABOUT but all too seldom acted upon is the vital prob- 
lem of proper nutrition for industrial war workers. In this article, first 
of a series on the importance of food on the factory front to appear in 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY, the activities of the state Nutrition Com- 
mittee are described and a concrete plan offered for action on the part 


of individual plants. 


ORLD conditions have 
greatly affected our daily 
lives and food habits. We 


used to sit down to our favorite meal 
with the greatest enthusiasm, knowing 
that our well filled board would be 
followed by a fragrant cup of coffee 
and our favorite cigar. No care in the 
world would disturb us as we perused 
the evening paper or discussed the 
events of the day with friends who 


happened in. And then came rumors 
of war—and we began to wonder how 
soon we would have to step-up pro- 
duction in our industrial plants to 
keep pace with possible war needs. And 
then all of a sudden we were in war— 
and we were called upon to produce 
endless streams of war materials for 
use in all parts of the world. We 
needed men and more men, to man our 
production lines; women and more 


women also entered the picture as es- 
sential workers. 

At first this rapid tempo in pro- 
duction claimed all of our attention. 
We were concerned with raw materials, 
new processes, extension of activities, 
basic supplies and extension of produc- 
tion plants. And the workers arrived 
in ever increasing numbers. We had 
not given too much thought to the 
individual worker—save to check on 
his freedom from disease on entrance, 
to install safety devices to protect 
him against accidents, and to provide 
certain control measures in order to 
prevent occurrence of occupational 
disease. But soon, our attention was 
directed to the workers themselves. We 
knew, of course, that the workers were 
the cornerstone of our production. But 
what did we know about the workers 
as individuals? The chain is only as 
strong as the weakest link. But sup- 
pose the weakest link is a group of 
individuals who are malnourished, unfit 
for the job. All such a group could 
accomplish would be to interrupt our 
service. No, we must see to it that 
our workers are physically fit for their 
work. We consult our medical records 
to see if they reveal illnesses that 
would indicate malnutrition. Very few 
if any such records are on file. Yet we 
still wonder. 


Nutrition a Major Problem 


We recall that Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General, United States Public 
Health Service has likened “malnutri- 
tion to an iceberg, nine-tenths of 
which is below the surface—not dis- 
cernible.” We suspect that there may 
be more sub-par nutrition than ap- 
pears on our medical records. Such 
substandard conditions would be 
brought about largely by (a) food in- 
adequate as to quality and quantity, 
especially that which is sadly lacking 
in minerals and vitamins—those “spark 
plug” foods that keep the body ma- 
chinery going; (b) not enough food 
at the proper time to ward off fatigue 
due to excessive, continuous labor on 

































































the war job; (c) lack of time to prop- 
erly eat and digest food at lunch times; 
(d) lowered resistance due to inade- 
quate diet. 


We ponder over some of these prob- 
lems. Don’t we have production prob- 
lems enough without worrying about 
the food of our workers? We’ve never 
given much thougt to our own food, 
in fact. We’ve had enough. We’ve 
been satisfied. But—do we know that 
our own food has been well balanced? 
Does it contain all those minerals and 
vitamins everyone is talking about? 
Maybe it is time for us to stop, look 
and listen on our own account. Cer- 
tainly, we executives are working at 
a faster pace than ever before. If there 
is anything in this matter of “food for 
physical fitness” it doubtless applies to 
us as well as our workers. And then 
it occurs to us that in the past per- 
haps we have been able to indulge in 
a greater variety and choice of foods 
and thereby have been supplied with 
more of those essential elements than 
the workers have. Perhaps we too 
should take advantage of what the 
nutritionists have to say today about 
this subject. Those who have made a 
life study of nutrition point out that 
food plays a major part in maintaining 
our health. If this is true, food is of 
major importance in keeping our war 
workers up to the peak of their eff- 
ciency. 

The words of Robert S. Goodhart, 
M.D., Technical Adviser, Nutrition in 
Industry, Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, may settle any doubts held by 
the skeptic. ““The nutritional status of 
large numbers of our industrial work- 
ers is below a level compatible with 
optimal health and physical and men- 
tal efficiency. There is urgent need for 
the widespread institution of correc- 
tive procedures, in the interest of the 
nation’s health and the war effort.” 


Nutrition Committees are at Work 


Back in 1941 a very important Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference was held 
in Washington. At that time nutrition 
experts—those who were leaders in nu- 
trition research—released a set of 
standards, sometimes called the nutri- 
tion yardstick, by which we could 
measure the adequacy of our daily diet. 
At this meeting many problems were 
discussed and recommendations were 
made for the improvement of the 
health of every man, woman and child 
in the United States. As a result of 
this conference state nutrition com- 
mittees were organized and they, in 








/N ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 
EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 


turn, organized county and com- 
munity nutrition committees. 
Throughout the State of Connecticut 
for the past two years the State Nu- 
trition Committee, composed of volun- 
teer workers and including in its group 
lay people as well as nutritionists, doc- 
tors, teachers and other professional 
workers, has been spreading the gospel 
of nutrition to groups and to indi- 
viduals, young and old alike. 

The nutrition yardstick, bristling 
with technical terms and complicated 
figures, has been broken down into 
simpler terms—into every day phrases 
which can be understood and applied 
in every day life. This material, re- 
cently revised by government officials, 
lists the Basic Seven Food Groups (see 
cut). These foods should be eaten 
daily to promote the health and effi- 
ciency which we so need to gear our- 
selves to this job we are facing. 


Aid in Solving Industrial Food 
Problems 


Industrial plants all over the coun- 
try are seeking aid in living up to 
these recommended standards. The 
Connecticut State Nutrition Commit- 
tee, through its Nutrition in Industry 
Committee, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Health, is ready 
to assist industry in solving some of 
its nutrition problems. We offer 
assistance of trained workers to: 

1. Evaluate your food services and 
make suggestions for possible improve- 
ments. (The State Department of 
Health has already been in touch with 
industrial plants regarding such 
studies. ) . 
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2. Work with your concessionnaire 
toward improvement of food served in 
lunchrooms and cafeterias. 

3. Assist personnel management or 
medical departments in securing val- 
uable material on nutrition for your 
workers. This includes leaflets, posters, 
pay roll slips, and articles for plant 
journals or newspapers. 

4. Give demonstrations of better 
balanced and more suitable packed 
lunches brought from home. 

§. Arrange for speakers for any 
group, whether workers or executives. 

6. Help you when possible in other 
respects, as you feel the need. 

7. Present through the courtesy of 
“Connecticut Industry” a series of arti- 
cles on problems which are challeng- 
ing industry. 


It Is Your Job 


We stand ready to help you but it 
is up to you to determine what you 
wish done. Working together it is not 
an impossible task. Frank G. Boudreau, 
M.D., has aptly said: “As food affects 
health, strength, stamina, it is vital 
today to make full use of the modern 
knowledge of nutrition for industrial 
war wor:ers. Organizations and em- 
ployers who cooperate to bring this 
knowledge into play for the benefit of 
workers will be performing a national 
service.” 





SMALLER WAR PLANTS 
CORPORATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


even though there were no Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, the War De- 
partment would continue in its ef- 
fort to place business with small con- 
cerns where practicable. We continue 
to emphasize this most strongly to our 
contracting officers. Whether the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation rec- 
ommends plants or not, it is still the 
contracting officers’ responsibility to 
get all business possible into small 
plants.” 

And in closing, he declared: 

“We are proud of the record we 
have made, and we will continue to 
make every effort to place our con- 
tracts with all small concerns pos- 
sible, over and above the business 
which is placed with small concerns 
recommended by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation.” 


NEWS 


FRANK F. ATWOOD, formerly of 
the Hartford Courant and assistant 
editor at the University of Connecti- 
cut since 1938, became director of 
public relations for the State War 
Council on June 15. He succeeded 
Herbert L. Crapo who left recently to 
go to North Africa with the Board 
of Economic Warfare. 


xk * 
BULKELEY SMITH, vice president 


and assistant treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Tube Bending Company, has 
been elected president of the Manu- 
facturers Division of New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. He succeeded 
Arthur T. Nabstedt of the Snow Nab- 
stedt Gear Corporation. 

Other officers elected include: 
Charles W. Dunlop, manager of the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Co., David L. Bacon, vice-president 
of the Greist Manufacturing Co., 
vice-president; Paul W. Redfield of 
Charles W. Scranton and Co., treas- 
urer; Oscar Monrad, executive vice- 
president of the New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce, secretary. 


eR? 


MILTON H. GLOVER, vice presi- 
dent of Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Company, has been elected 
president of the United War and 
Community Fund of Connecticut, 
under which all community chest and 
war fund campaigns in the state have 
been co-ordinated. Governor Baldwin 
has been named honorary president of 
the organization. 


FORUM 


Oliver V. Ober of New Haven was 
elected first vice-president and cam- 
paign manager at the organization 
meeting; J. William Hope of Bridge- 
port, second vice-president; Charles 
A. Russell of Haddam, third vice- 
president: Mrs. Samuel C. Harvey of 
New Haven, secretary; and Abbot H. 
Davis of New Haven, treasurer. 


xk * 


ATTY. RICHARD F. BERRY of 
West Hartford has become affiliated 
with American Hardware Corpora- 
tion of New Britain in the capacity 
of Assistant to President George T. 
Kimball. During the past year At- 
torney Berry had been counsel for 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. Previously he was as- 
sociated with the law firm of Day, 
Berry and Howard, Hartford. 


x* * 


LESTER E. SHIPPEE, retiring presi- 
dent of Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce and vice president of Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, at the 
recent annual meeting of the chamber, 
said that a runaway price inflation has 
been partially averted. 

He advised, however, that despite 
the better outlook the nation main- 
tain “utmost vigilance” in the fight 
against a disastrous rise in prices. ‘““We 
all know,” he asserted, “that if the 
controls fail the future will come 
to naught. We must reconcile our- 
selves to severe voluntary sacrifice, to 
heavy burdens and to a fair share of 
available goods and services.” 


Out Of Wars Necessity 


many new uses for Folding Paper Boxes are being developed which 
will carry over into peace time—to the lasting benefit of commercial 
packaging. 


Now is the time to look ahead and make plans—find the answers 


in iy to as many packaging problems as possible—be ready 
**go” when the firing ceases. 


Let Robertson IDEAS help you. 


ALFRED C. FULLER, founder of 
Fuller Brush Company and president 
since its incorporation, was elected 
chairman of the board at a recent 
meeting of directors. His son, A. 
Howard Fuller, vice president and 
director of production, succeeds him 
in the presidency. 

The company said the change 
seemed advisable due to the younger 
Mr. Fuller’s activities in the produc- 
tion side of the business, which has 
been greatly increased due to Fuller 
Brush’s participation in the war pro- 
gram. Mr. Fuller, Sr. is taking an 
active part in the affairs of the Man- 
ufacturers Assocation of Connecticut 
of which he is president. 


x kk 
FREDERICK U. CONARD, vice 


president and works manager of Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, has 
been elected president of Hartford 
County Manufacturers Association, 
succeeding Dexter D. Coffin, president 
of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Conard’s election took place 
at the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation at Hartford Club. Other officers 
elected at that time were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Newton C. Brainard, president, 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co.; vice 
president, James A. Taylor, vice pres- 
ident, Hartford Machine Screw Co.; 
and treasurer, Phoenix State Bank & 
Trust Co. 


x kk 
THE HARTFORD CHAMBER of 


Commerce has announced the names 
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of 15 men who have signified willing- 
ness to serve on a postwar committee 
for Hartford. The names of four 
others will be announced soon. 

The men named follow: 

Eugene E. Wilson, president, United 
Aircraft Corp.; Dr. A. N. Jorgensen, 
president, University of Connecticut; 
Dr. William B. Bailey, economist, 
Travelers Insurance Co.; Benjamin F. 
Conner, vice president, Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co.; R. B. Newell, 
president, Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co.; James Lee Loomis, presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; John B. Byrne, president, 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co.; 
Hudson B. Hastings, professor of eco- 
nomics, Yale University; Edward N. 
Allen, president Sage-Allen & Co. 
Inc.; Willard B. Rogers, president, 
Bond Hotels; Norman B. Bertolette, 
president, Hartford Gas Co.; H. L. 
Isenberg, president, Brown Thompson, 
Inc.; Thomas G. Fraser, division plant 
superintendent, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co.; Francis $. Mur- 
phy, general manager, Hartford 


Times. 
xk kk 


G. KENNETH ABBOTT of 271 
North Quaker Lane, West Hartford, 
president of the Abbott Ball Company, 
died recently at the Hartford Hospital 
after a short illness. The Abbott Ball 
Company, of which he had been presi- 
dent for 12 years, was founded 28 
years ago by his father, George E. 
Abbott. 

Mr. Abbott was born in New Brit- 
ain, June 16, 1890, the son of the late 
George E. Abbott and Isabelle Peck 
Abbott. He served as an ensign in the 
Navy in the first World War. Follow- 
ing his honorable discharge from the 
service, he lived for several years in 
Tampa, Fla., before returning to Hart- 
ford to take control of the family 
business. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Janie Wade 
Abbott, one son, Wade P. Abbott, 
both of West Hartford, and one sister, 
Mrs. Edith Abbott Chapman of 


Tampa, Fla. 
x * * 


NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Man- 
ager of the Association, has just been 
named by V. V. Boatner, Director 
Division of Railway Transport, the 
Connecticut member of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Committee to the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

W. H. Day, Manager of the Trans- 
portation Committee of the Boston 
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“After” Insul-Mastic 


CORROSION 
PROBLEMS 


* 
Investigate 


INSUL- MASTIC 


PATENTED—TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ACID AND ALKALI PROOF 
WEATHER AND WATERPROOF 


INSUL-MASTIC has afforded the only 
solution to thousands of most vexing prob- 
lems in connection with maintenance of 
tanks, piping, ducts, roofs, walls, etc. 
Sprayed om under heavy air pressure. 
Positive, permanent bond at any angle, 
from vertical to horizontal, including 
ceilings. 
ONE APPLICATION —AT ONE 
COST— EQUAL TO 20 
COATS OF PAINT 


if interested in finding a permanently 
satisfactory answer to many of your cor- 
rosion problems resulting from Acid and 
Alkali fumes or Water conditions, GET 
THE FACTS TODAY. No obligation for 
advice or estimates. Write for treatise, 
*—Insul-Mastic Rustproofing in Industry”, 
or telephone Bridgeport 4-5541. 


Roper & Sutter 


Incorporated 
1126 Barnum Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
<‘‘Before’’ Insul-Mastic 
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STEELED for the 


Knock-out Drive 


“ALLENS”—like our spearhead 
commanders—pack the qualities of 
tested steel. In men it’s mettle; in 
screws it’s metal, but the two are 
one in beating opposing forces. In 
machines of war or production, the 
forces opposed to hollow screws are 
mechanical shocks, violent stresses, 
vibration. By strength of material, 
by special processes of forming, by 
accurate threading, “ALLENS” 
uphold the invincible quality that 


gets our fire power to enemy capi- 


tals—via the Knock-out Drive! 


Order through you local Allen dis- 
tributor—the man who gets you 
the goods to the limit of the supply. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
UE Ses) treet aed ee 


Chamber of Commerce, is Chairman 
of that Committee. 

The New England Committee, one 
of several organized to represent differ- 
ent sections of the country, is expected 
to give advice and counsel to the 
Office of Defense Transportation on 
the effect and results of regulations 
promulgated by this office. The Com- 
mittee is also expected to secure advice 
and information from New England 
industry regarding transportation re- 
quirements of the area to pass along to 
Office of Defense Transportation’s 
Associate Directors in New York and 
Washington. 

x * 


READJUSTMENT OF TAXES 
paid to the state by companies in- 
volved in contract renegotiations with 
the federal government was provided 
for in an amendment passed by the 
General Assembly on adjournment day. 

The measure stipulates that where 
a company has overpaid taxes due 
the state as the result of such rene- 
gotiations and has not received a 
credit or benefit as a deduction from 
the federal government in considera- 
tion of the overpayment, the amount 
of taxes overpaid shall be refunded to 
the company. 

Companies are required to make 
amended tax returns to the state with- 
in 10 days of the time they are no- 
tified by the federal government of 
any change resulting from contract 
renegotiation. However, the tax com- 
missioner is authorized to extend this 
time if deemed necessary. 


xk * 


ATTY. JOHN B. LEE of Hartford 
has begun his duties as chief attorney 
for the State Office of Price Admini- 
stration. He takes the place of Atty. 
Milton Nahum who resigned to be- 
come an assistant United States At- 
torney. Stephen G. Knight, chief rent 
attorney in New Haven district, has 
been named enforcement attorney. 


xk * 
WALTER W. WALSH, state tax 


commissioner, discussed contract re- 
negotiation at a meeting of the 
National Association at Chicago. Mr. 
Walsh has made a special study of fed- 
eral contract renegotiation and re- 
cently in Washington, accompanicd 
by Otto Steege of the corporation tax 
division of the State Tax Depart- 
ment, he conferred with Army, Navy, 
Merchant Marine and Treasury of- 
ficials on the formulation of uniform 
and simplified practices. 
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SGT. BARNEY ROSS, Guadalcanal 
hero and former holder of three world 
boxing championships, recently ad- 
dressed war workers at four Hart- 
ford industrial plants. The factories 
visited were Veeder-Root Inc., Han- 
son-Whitney Machine Company, Bil- 
lings and Spencer Company and 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company. 


xk 


J. CARLTON WARD, JR.., presi- 
dent of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation, spoke at a meeting of 
Hartford Chapter, American Society 
of Tool Engineers, at the Hartford 
Club. He warned that unless America 
turns away from the “romantic, 
glamorous, sugar-coated history books 
of the past” and learns to face the 
facts, this country will face another 
war 20 years from now. The meet- 
ing was held as a testimonial to Ray 
H. Morris of Hartford, national presi- 
dent of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers, and was attended by about 
400 persons. 


x ** 
GEORGE L. DETTERBECK, cam 


designer and manufacturer of Chi- 
cago, addressed a meeting of the 
Bridgeport Tool Engineers Associa- 
tion in Burroughs Public Library. He 
discussed the problems of cam man- 
ufacturing brought on by the war. 


x kk 
DR. ALEXANDER V. DYE, di- 


rector, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, was 
the principal speaker at a Foreign 
Trade Week meeting of the Hart- 
ford Sales Manager Club at the Hotel 
Bond. His address was recorded and 
re-broadcast as a part of the nation- 
wide program in observance of Foreign 
Trade Week and later translated into 
Spanish and re-broadcast to South 
America. 


e & ¢ 


FRANK R. DEDRICK, medical 
safety director for Bullard Company, 
addressed the Bridgeport Safety 
Council on “Practical Safety from 
the Viewpoint of the Foreman.” He 
discussed the importance of | safety 
in industry in its financial and human 


aspects. 
xk * 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL HELI- 
COPTER in the United States—de- 
signed and built by the Sikorsky Air- 
craft division of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration—will be constructed for the 











United States Army by Nash Kel- 
vinator Corporation under license 
from United Aircraft. This will mark 
the first large scale production of heli- 
copters in the world. 

This is the third United Aircraft 
product to be built by Nash-Kelvi- 
nator, the concern which is already 
producing 2,000 h.p. Pratt and Whit- 
ney, Double Wasp engines and Ham- 
ilton Standard hydromatic propellers. 

Pratt and Whitney has also li- 
censed Ford, Buick, Chevrolet, Jacobs 
and Continental to build engines 
while Frigidaire and Remington Rand 
are building Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers. Also Chance Vought Corsair 
Navy fighters are being made by 
Goodyear and Brewster. 


x kk 
A CERTIFICATE of merit for indi- 
dividual accomplishment has been 


awarded to Francis E. Korn, presi- 
dent of the Durham Manufacturing 
Co., Durham by the officers of the 
Springfield Ordnance District for 
Yankee ingenuity which he applied 
to one of the “tremendous trifles” of 
Army ordnance manufacture. 

Mr. Korn changed and improved 
small metal boxes for Army use which 
resulted in the saving of tons of ma- 
terial and thousands of dollars. The 
War Department’s citation said, “Mr. 
Korn had rendered distinguished serv- 
ice to his country and by his initia- 
tive and ingenuity made a marked 
contribution to the war production 
program.” 


x kk 


GEORGE M. RICKUS was recently 
elected a vice-president of Hat Cor- 
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poration of America. He joined the 
company when it was formed in 
1932, and was named director of 
research in 1938. Under his guidance, 
a low pressure plastics division now 
engaged in manufacturing war prod- 
ucts, was organized. 


xk * 


WILSON H. LEE, head of the print- 
ing company which has published 
more city directories than all other 
firms combined, founder of the 
Eastern States Exposition and head 
of the Connecticut War Board in 
the first World War, celebrated his 
91st birthday on May 3. 


i 
FRED WELLINGTON FRENCH, 


vice president of the American Brass 
Company and founder of the com- 
pany’s French Small Tube branch, 
died at the Waterbury Hospital on 
May 31. He was 80 years old. 

Mr. French was born in Orange, 
Conn. on May 27, 1863. He was con- 
nected at various times with the 
New Haven Manufacturing Co.; 
Bullard Mfg. Co.; Farrel Foundry and 
Machine Co.; Smith and Griggs Co.; 
and Benedict and Burnham Division 
of the American Brass Co. He formed 
the French Mfg. Co. in 1905 and 
became vice-president of American 
Brass Co. in 1929. He leaves a son, 
Leon Harris French. 


x kk 


THE K-S-L Manufacturing Com- 
pany of 106 Ann Street, Hartford, 
was recently formed for the produc- 
tion of a Pantograph machine with 


the trade name of “ENGRAV-O- 


YOUR TOUGH PROBLEMS 
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ETCH”. It’s principal use is in the 
electrical etching of tools, gages, dies 
and nameplates. 

Ease of operation, quick adjusta- 
bility, thirty six depths of etching, 
and a low price are some of the ad- 
vantages listed. The equipment is said 
to have been tested in Connecticut 
plants during the past year and pro- 
duction now makes prompt deliveries 
possible. 

The Stewart Company, 967 Farm- 
ington Ave., West Hartford has been 
named as sole distributors. 


xk * 
MICHAEL NEUBAUER of 171 


Curtis Street, New Britain, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of the 
Acorn Bearing Company died recently 
at his home on his 55th birthday after 
a short illness. 

He was born in Austria-Hungary 
and came to New Britain 39 years 
ago. Mr. Neubauer had been con- 
nected with the Acorn Bearing Com- 
pany since 1917 as a partner with 
his uncle, Jacob Neubauer, now pres- 
ident of the company, and John 
Demko. When the company was in- 
corporated in 1927, Mr. Neubauer 
was made a director, vice-president 
and assistant treasurer, positions which 
he held at the time of his death. 

He was a member of the Sons of 
Herman and Gerstaecker lodge, I. O 
O. F. 

xk & ® 


JOHN A. COE, dean of Waterbury 
manufacturers, completed his 58th 
year in Connecticut industry recently 
when he was re-elected chairman of 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 
England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 


the construction of army and navy bases, new 


industrial buildings, and public utilities. 







Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 


years of service to industry. 
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TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 


a i 


TRANSFER COMPANY 





469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 


materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 
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TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


the American Brass Company board at 
the anual meeting of the directors. 
Mr. Coe began his career in 1885 
as an employee of Osborne and Cheese- 
man Company, Ansonia. After learn- 
ing his trade as a machinist apprentice, 
he became associated with the Bir- 
mingham Brass Company which was 
acquired by American Brass in 1903. 
From assistant superintendent at 
Birmingham, Mr. Coe advanced 
through various executive positions of 
American Brass until his election as 
chairman of the board in 1941. 


x ** 
MRS. JOHN A. COE, JR., of Water- 


bury, Conn., wife of a vice-president 
of the American Brass Company, spon- 
sored the Liberty ship “Eugene Field” 
recently launched at the New Eng- 
land Ship Building Corporation’s ship 
yard in South Portland, Maine. 

The 10,500 ton cargo vessel was 
named for the Chicago newspaper- 
man, whose poems, written at the 
turn of the century, are still chil- 
dren’s favorites. 


xk * 


THE ROBERT GAIR CO., Inc., of 
New York, whose Connecticut Cor- 
rugated Box division is located in 
Portland, recently opened an exhibit 
of war-born packages. The new con- 
tainers embody developments in ma- 
terials and construction which prom- 
ise to revolutionize packaging in the 
future. 

Particularly interesting is the 
group designed for lend-lease and 
army shipments created to withstand 
exceptional climatic conditions and 
war time transportation exigencies. 
“Surf-tested” cases are, constructed of 
specially treated board which can 
withstand immersion in water and an- 
other type is shown which can be 
used for fuel to cook the field ra- 
tions after they have been removed 
from the container. Special color and 
design markings are used to facili- 
tate sorting and quick identification 
of the contents. 

Among the peace time develop- 
ments is a new apple crate with 
wooden ends and ventilated fibre 
board side-walls exhibiting space, 


weight and expense saving features. 


x kk 


RALPH G. KENNESON,, vice chair- 
man, recently explained steps taken 
by the Industrial Plant Organization 
of the Hartford War Council to guard 
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Thanks to Coordination of... 


© PRODUCTION CONTR@L 
e@ WAGE INCENTIVES 


Be. so many plants today, 


the Scott Aviation Corporation 
experienced the “growing pains” 
of rapid expansion—expansion 


to meet wartime demands. 


Cooperating with Scott engineers, 
and without disrupting plant rou- 
tine, Plocar engineers analyzed 
existing management methods in 


their relationship to enlarged 
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e COST PLANNING 
e SCHEDULING 


production schedules. A solution 
was readily found. In a relatively 
short time a new program was 
put into effect, comprising pro- 
duction control, wage incentives, 


cost planning and scheduling. 


Similar cooperation—plant engi- 
neers with the Plocar staff—is 
available to plants faced with 


management problems. Write, 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Rock Rimmon Road, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 


in cooperation 
with 








Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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WALTER F. JARVIS 


CORPORATE FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANT 


50 MINEHILL ROAD 
(PHONE 9-2686) 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


POST WAR PLANNING 
Specializing in the 
PURCHASE - SALE - MERGER 


of Established, Successful 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 15 BROAD ST. 
(PHONE HANOVER 2-4120) 


WOOD EQUIPMENT 
2-3-4 Drawer Files 
Storage Cabinets 
Card Files 
All in Stock 
LOCKERS 
4-6 Weeks Delivery 


Special Coat Racks 
LAST CALL! 


7-D Steel Counterheight 
4x6 Card Files 
Executive Furniture 


BARNEY’S 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
‘TELEPHONE 7-8129 











industry in that area from wartime 
disaster. Other members of the or- 
ganization follow: 

Chairman, Sidney E. Cornelius, 
manager and secretary of the Man- 
ufacturers Association of Hartford 
County; Col. William H. Fisher, Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher; William C. 
Bell, Taylor & Fenn; Robert Carroll, 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman; Joseph P. 
Gatti, Veeder-Root; Harry Anderson, 
Pratt & Whitney, Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond; Dwight Phelps, Colt’s; 
Fred Munsell, Hartford Machine Screw; 
William A. Purtell, Billings & Spencer; 
Leon Reed, Hanson-Whitney, and Mar- 
tin F. Burke, United Aircraft. 


xe @ 





JOSEPH B. BURNS 


JOSEPH B. BURNS of Bristol, for- 
merly of the Judicial Bond department 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
became counsel of the Association in 
May. He replaces Richard Berry, now 
assistant to the president of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain. 

Mr. Burns, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and the Hartford College of 
Law, is a member of the Connecticut 
and Bristol Bar Associations. Prior to 
his association with the Travelers In- 
surance Company he had six years gen- 
eral business experience in the hard- 
ware and mill supply fields. He also 
taught business and commercial law 
and public speaking. 

His duties at the Association in- 
clude service and consultation work 
on taxes, labor, social security and 
other laws affecting industry. 
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TRAINING AGENCIES 
“LEARN BY DOING’ 


(Continued from page 6) 


their understanding of individuals, 
their ability to size up situations and 
their ways of working with people. A 
start in acquiring this skill is given 
supervisors through the JOB RELA- 
TIONS TRAINING program. 


Skill in Instructing—shortening train- 
ing time by breaking down each job 
into simple operations, making the 
learner receptive, presenting the in- 
struction, trying out his performance, 
following up for results. A start in 
acquiring this skill is given super- 
visors through the JOB INSTRUC- 
TOR TRAINING program. 


These three skills must be acquired 
individually. Practice and experience 
in using them enable both new and 
experienced supervisors to recognize 
and solve daily problems promptly. 


These skills acquired through this 
training must become a part of day 
to day operations. In no other way 
can production be so quickly influ- 
enced and manpower conserved. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 1940-1943 


EACH SYMBOL vi REPRESENTS 1,000,000 UNEMPLOYED 
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500,000 MEN + 400,000 WOMEN = 900,000 * 
* MOST OF THESE ARE IN-BETWEEN-JOBS OR INCAPABLE OF SUSTAINED WORK 


WOMEN IN U.S. INDUSTRY 


(ALL NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT) 





EACH SYMBOL f REPRESENTS 1,000,000 WOMEN WORKERS 
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1,700,000 O° THESE BEGAN WORK APRIL 42 - APRIL “43 








By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


NEW HIGHS IN U. S. TRADE:— 
The value of exports, including re- 
exports, from the United States in 
March, 1943 rose to a total of $931,- 
000,000, the highest monthly value 
in United States export history. 

This total exceeded the previous 
high of $928,000,000 for June, 1919. 

The March, 1943 total was higher 
than January and February, 1943 to- 
tals by 33 percent and 37 percent 
respectively. 

Export totals exclude shipments to 
armed forces abroad, but include 
Lend-Lease goods shipped to the 
United Nations. 

A three-year comparison of first- 
quarter reports, including re-exports, 
is as follows: 


1941 — $ 984,732,000 
1942 — 1,568,792,000 
1943 — 2,307,756,000 


The value of re-exports included in 
the above figures for the first quarter 
of 1943 was $28,029,000. 


Total United States exports, in- 
cluding re-exports, for the year 1942, 
were $7,823,000,000, of which $3,- 
151,000,000 represented cash exports 
and $4,672,000,000 represented Lend- 
Lease. 

With the growth of Lend-Lease, the 
percentage of exports on a cash basis 
has declined. In the year 1941, this 
percentage was 85.5 percent. In 1942 
it was 40.3 percent for the year, but 
for the fourth quarter of 1942 it was 
30.6 percent. 


The percentages of cash exports as 
against Lend-Lease in the first quarter 
of 1943 has not yet been made avail- 
able. 


The value of general imports (ar- 
rivals) in March amounted to $248,- 
000,000 bringing the total for the 
first quarter of 1943 to $711,000,000. 
This compares with a total of $779,- 
000,000 for the same period of 1942. 

A three-year comparison of first- 
quarter imports is as follows: 


1941 — $ 730,151,000 


1942 — 779,179,000 
1943 — 711,151,000 
x** 


EXPORT FREIGHT RECORDS: 
—The acceleration of United States 
exports is not only shown by the 
values as given above, but is reflected 
in the number of cars of export 
freight, other than grain or coal, un- 
loaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
ports. 


The three-year record is as follows: 


Carloads of Export Freight, 
Exclusive of Grain or Coal, Unloaded 
at United States Ports 


January through Apr. 1941—185,079 
a a ““ 1942—264,417 
ie > * 1943—352,648 


From this it will be seen that 
the four-month total in 1943 shows a 
gain of 33 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1942 and 90 per- 
cent over 1941. 

The currently improved shipping 
situation may very likely result in 
further new records being established 
in foreign trade during the balance of 
1943. This may be reflected not only 
in the main component of export 
shipments—Lend-Lease—but also in 
the value of cash exports, as more 
cargo space becomes available for the 
latter. 

Estimated increase in United Na- 
tions’ shipping capacity, through the 
victory in Tunisia, and consequent 
shortening of supply lines to the Near 
and Far East by thousands of miles, is 
2,000,000 tons. 


General Advertising Agents 
and Marketing Counselors 


NEWSPAPERS * MAGAZINES * RADIO 


We plan and supervise every detail 
of your advertising campaign 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET « HARTFORD, CONN. 
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COMPARY! 


5 edtate Tondica! 


Rebuilding and Rescraping 
Machines right in your own plant 


We hand scrape your surface 
plates—1 WEEK DELIVERY 


10 day delivery on new 
“HARTFORD” Surface Plates 
and all sizes of Straight Edges 


STEW ART CO. 
516 Asylum St. Hartford 
TEL. 3-1178 





FUTURE OF EXPORT:—Wilbert 
Ward, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, who is well 
known to Connecticut exporters and 
has on occasion addressed the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Association, 
was recently elected president of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 


Trade. 


In his inaugural address, Mr. Ward 
said, “In our planning, we should heed 
the admonition of Gogol, to avoid ‘the 
follies of all those wiseacres who, 
without having first learned what is 
good in their own land, fill them- 
selves with fool notions abroad.’ 


“Another year has passed and we find 
ourselves more deeply set in war ef- 
fort, solidly determined to conquer, 
with an economy that has and will 
become increasingly that of war with 
all its implications and restriction and 
control. I am sure no sensible patri- 






otic American in these times will find 
fault or complain about any control 
procedure necessary to the success of 
the war effort. 

“On the other hand, we should 
definitely, and without equivocation, 
object to any measures designed per- 
manently to control and ultimately to 
destroy the system of private enter- 
prise and to replace it with a wholly 
controlled government economy. This 
we know would eventually so crip- 
ple private initiative as ultimately to 
make the problems of government 
and the people all-confusing and co- 
lossal. Fortunately, this is not the 
wish of the enterprising, alert, pro- 
gressive and patriotic American, be 
he employer or employee, political 
leader or voter, Democrat or Repub- 
lican. 

“I certainly shall not attempt to 
bring before you a plan to make 
the world better, to relate what is 
wrong with it, and its people, and 
what shouid definitely be done about 
it. My approach will be an endeavor 
to crystallize, if possible, for your 
consideration, what we can do in pre- 
paring ourselves to assist in world 
rehabilitation plans. 


A Postwar Suggestion 


“Instead of the phrase, ‘Postwar 
Plans,’ I think most of us will prefer 
that of ‘Approach to Potential Post- 
war Problems,’ for none of us know 
what our many problems will be, with 
their broad ramifications. 

“The job of rebuilding our own 
economy and assisting that of the 
world will call for much common 
sense and realism in procedure, thus 
requiring the use of practical spe- 
cialists in the respective fields of gov- 
ernment, banking and finance, busi- 
ness, economics and relief work. The 
approach must be one of sound and 
guiding exploration. 


For Exploratory Studies 


“Exploration studies for future use 
should be made in a manner similar 
to methods used by a good physician, 
who at first takes the history of his 
patient, listens to his complaints of 
ailments and discomfort, then takes 
an inventory by making a physical 
examination, after which he makes his 
diagnosis—deciding on the patient’s 
important disturbance and its cause. 
He then prescribes a form of treat- 
ment leading to relief and/or cure. 


“Explorations of potential impor- 
tant problems necessary to reconstruc- 
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tion should and can be broken down 
into specific types of approach (facts 
needed to permit of type of handling 
and assistance). From such informa- 
tion we can more quickly arrive at 
a basically constructive method of ac- 
tion, avoiding time waste on the rela- 
tively unimportant elements that are 
not primarily necessary for the main 
idea of what is fundamentally wrong 
or weak in the set-up of a country or 
area. 


A Sample Survey 


“For example, let us take country 
X as a general sample survey and list 
the following among the principal 
items necessary to develop an ap- 
proach to a sound program: 


“1. Location of country, princi- 
pally with respect to surrounding or 
neighbor countries; (a) neighbors— 
peaceful, industrious, etc.? Could 
they be helpful? If so, how?—or are 
they in a relatively helpless economic 
state? 

“2, Survey of country X. (a) fi- 
nancial condition; (b)  self-support- 
ing to what extent; (c) population 
—-size and type; (d) culture and edu- 
cation; (e) type of government— 
dictator, democracy, kingdom? Have 
they natural leaders of ability and 
dependability? Characteristics of peo- 
ple—(1) peaceful, (2) warlike, (3) 
good neighbors; (g) standard of liv- 
ing—satisfactory to them for exist- 
ence? Are they well-fed or underfed, 
and to what extent? Is their standard 
conducive to fair condition of health? 
(h) principal resources, potential re- 
sources, and any other guiding factual 
items that might be added. 


“The above might then be boiled 
down to concise findings with a po- 
tential treatment and forecast. 


Magnitude of Task 


“After such surveys are made of 
all areas, in so far as is possible, the 
whole picture might be consolidated 
for an overall examination as to what 
can be done—postwar—giving con- 
sideration to type and amount of po- 
tential aid possible from United Na- 
tions, and how much of _ national 
injury to ourselves in whatever pro- 
gram we contemplate. The primary 
purpose of such surveys would give 
some idea of the magnitude of the 
task of rehabilitation, its cost, and 
just how much can really be done, 
and where it would be most quickly 
effective for the general good of all. 





YOU CAN’T PLEASE EVERYONE 


—is a quotation we don’t believe. For nearly forty years,—through 
war and scarcity or peace and plenty we’ve worked on the theory 


that we can. 


STERILIZED WIPING CLOTH — CHEESECLOTH 
WASHED MILL-ENDS — INDUSTRIAL TOWELS 
WASTE — FLANNELS — COTTON SPECIALTIES 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


JOHN R. LYMAN CO. 


Connecticut Representative ° ° 
P. O. Box 606 ° ° 


Main Office, Springfield, Massachusetts 


“The above would preclude a loose 
approach, through practical studies, 
to costly and nationally suicidal 
methods of assistance and assure some 
measure of success. 

“How much of cooperative effort 
will the United Nations give? Can the 
nations given aid help themselves; 
if so, how, and will they be able to 
carry on or become a continual drag? 
Much of the success in rehabilitation 
efforts depends upon the ability of 
those being helped, to help themselves. 


“The stabilization of currencies is 
a much discussed subject today, as it 
has been for the last 25 years. Lately 
interest has been intensified by the 
creation of the Keynes and the White 
Plans. I am pleased that these plans 
have been presented for exploration, 
for they must not be considered in the 
light of finished plans, but trial bal- 
loons to be studied, amended, and 
changed until we arrive at a fairly 
good sound plan. We must, however, 
remember that no country can have 
any but a relatively temporary sta- 
bilization of currency, unless there be 
a semblance of a supporting stable 
economy, which latter depends in 
great part upon an ability to inter- 
change goods and/or services. 


International Bank 


“Further the activities of any pro- 
posed international bank should not 
by indirection embrace such authority 
as to give it control of the credit ac- 
tivities of government or their re- 
spective citizens, resulting in the 


forced change of trade, wages, and 
living standards. In other words, the 
bank should not be so created by rules 
and regulations as to be a superna- 
tional Brain Trust. 





RAY OWENS 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





“Another feature to be considered 
in connection with a currency sta- 
bilization plan is that much care be 
given that it not be so government 
controlled and restrictive (other than 
temporary) as to regiment activities 
and stifle private and personal initia- 
tive, which really is the basis of world 
progress. Otherwise, we may have a 
pinching process akin to the restric- 
tive measures of trade and world ex- 
changes that we have fussed so much 
about the last 15 years.” 





EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 


ered by the advertising man to be 
the foremen. He will learn that the 
shop foremen are in much the same 
position with the men as the com- 
pany’s traveling salesmen are with the 
clients. Top management and plant 
management design the policy, but its 
day-by-day detailed application is 
necessarily in the hands of the fore- 
men. They are the fellows who have 
to settle minor disputes; they must be 
constantly on the firing line, and 
they can be intelligently used to help 
create good labor relations. Therefore, 
bring the foremen closer into the 
circle of plant management by having 
regular meetings so that policy ex- 
planations may be made, questions 
may be asked and answered, so that 
the foremen can be made to feel they 
are an integral and active part of the 
management. Bring the foremen into 
meetings where they can be talked to 
by representatives of the Army and 
Navy,—stimulate in them the same 
kind of enthusiasm that you stimu- 
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late in your salesmen when you hold 
a sales meeting. Then sit back and 
watch the atmosphere in your plant 
improve. 

The industrial advertising man in 
his work in your plant will soon 
recognize the symptoms of class con- 
sciousness. As a realist, he will know 
that class consciousness never will be 
entirely eliminated, but he will also 
look for ways and means to make the 
line of cleavage less obvious. For ex- 
ample, he will suggest that if you 
have a letter to write to the foremen 
or to the workmen you might well use 
the pronoun “I” instead of the anony- 
mous “we” form, which sounds a bit 
high and mighty to the workmen. 
This advertising man, if the boss 
doesn’t kill him while he is making 
the attempt, will try to have letters 
written so that they don’t sound pom- 
pous, stuffy or dictatorial. He may 
even go as far as to suggest that the 
boss talk to the men as though he is 
their equal and not as though he is 
looking down his nose at them. 


Appearance is Important 


As the management officials de- 
velop confidence in the advertising 
man, he may suggest to them that 
if they are walking through the plant 
on a beautiful summer day it is just 
as well if they don’t dress or look 
as though they are on the way to the 
country club. The man with dirty 
hands and dirty face, doing hard, 
sweaty work, is bound to make un- 
happy comparisons with his own job 
and that of the apparent big shot. I 
say apparent big shot purposely, be- 
cause more trouble is caused in the 
plant by some little clerk walking 
through the plant dressed like a bride- 
groom than by the officers of the 
company. 

Another very smart plan was de- 
veloped by one labor relations advisor 
whose client had difficulty in getting 
war workers to take a proper interest 
in their work. This advisor collected 
a fat fee because he directed the presi- 
dent of the company to set up a little 
apartment and to live part of the 
time right at the plant. By prear- 
rangement, this president would be 
called into the plant every once in 
a while at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing for consultation when things were 
not going just right. The workmen 
were first astonished and then grati- 
fied to see the big shot work just as 
hard as they were doing. 


Now for a word about morale— 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


that much overworked, misunder- 
stood and misapplied word. Workers 
are today inclined to sneer at the 
word itself and all it stands for, be- 
cause it sounds too much like social 
worker talk. Thus it seems wise in 
any dealings with workmen or their 
representatives to avoid using the 
word morale and to use such words 
as pride, zeal, hope, confidence and 
the like. Posters, speeches, and similar 
devices can have a good effect upon 
morale, but they do not of themselves 
create morale. The basis of morale 
creation, applying equally to workers 
and public, is to develop enthusiastic 
confidence and pride in the ability 
and integrity of our political, mili- 
tary and industrial leaders. Specifi- 
cally, in our industrial plants, morale 
building requires that the worker have 
a thorough understanding of and pride 
in the fact that the extra effort be- 
ing put forth by both bosses and 
workers is absolutely necessary to win 
the war. He must further be made 
to understand that this extra effort 
does not fill the directors’ pockets 
with excess profits, because wartime 
taxes prevent that. He must have 


confidence in the over-all fairness of 
his company. He must not be discour- 
aged too often by delays while await- 
ing material nor by waiting too long 
for a broken machine to be repaired. 


Common People have Common 
Sense, Too 


From his practical experience your 
advertising man will have learned that 
the common people are possessed of 
what is usually called common sense. 
He will know that they frequently 
arrive at correct answers to public 
problems while politicians, legislators 
and business men are still on the 
wrong track. He will remember only 
too well that cab drivers and street 
sweepers were very much opposed to 
shipping the 6th Avenue El to the 
Japs, and all of you know today that 
the judgment of the common man 
was right. Knowing these things, 
your advertising man will keep his 
ear to the ground on what the work- 
men are thinking and talking about, 
and he will convert phases of com- 
pany policy into terms to match their 
thinking and understanding. He will 
develop ways by which the high- 
sounding phraseology of resolutions 
of the Board of Directors will be 
transmitted to the men themselves in 
shirt-sleeve language. 


He will suggest that you send im- 
portant messages to the home because 
he will notice that if you put them 
in the pay envelope they will look like 
a snowstorm on the ground five min- 
utes after the men have received them. 
He will notice that one fresh guy, 
when he gets some kind of a message 
from the company, will throw it 
away without even reading it, and 
that leads a majority of them to fol- 
low suit. 


Your advertising man will tell you 
that if you are going to put your 
workmen or workwomen in uniforms 
it will be a smart idea to have some 
representatives of the workmen them- 
selves help design and choose the uni- 
forms. He knows that, generally 
speaking, American workmen do not 
care for uniforms because they seem 
to stifle individualism. Therefore, if 
uniforms are necessary for safety the 
workers should be sold well in ad- 
vance of their introduction. Similar 
reasoning, of course, would apply to 
safety-caps, low-heeled shoes for 
women, safety devices on machines 
and similar impedimenta. 
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Whether your advertising man is 
married or not, he will probably shy 
away from designing and decorating 
the women’s restroom. He may know 
a lot about art, but when it comes to 
the restroom, he will suggest a com- 
mittee of women workers to help 
on it so as to be sure the women like 
it after it is done. 


From his advertising experience 
this modern advertising man_ will 
know that you can’t give the public 
a message once and expect them to 
remember it for ever and ever. He 
well knows you will have to keep 
doing the job in the plant over and 
over again, and in various forms, to 
make the message stick. 


The “Grapevine” 


The advertising manager who 
spends a little time in the plant 
quickly learns the potential power of 
the underground “grapevine” in the 
plant. He will make friends of certain 
people who are active contributors to 
the grapevine and, on occasion, to 
serve the company’s interest, he will 
very confidentially drop a message 
into this grapevine operator’s eager 
ear. He will know enough, of course, 
not to try to use this expedient too 
often, but he will also learn that 
when it is needed it is just as avail- 
able to him as it is to any worker 
in the plant. 


These are the things (and there 
are hundreds more like them) which 
your advertising manager, a practical 
psychologist, will find if you put him 
to work in the plant. He will dig 
down under the superficial appear- 
ance of things and find out merchan- 
dising facts and he will proceed to 
present these things to the workmen 
in a way that will turn out more 
war goods to win this war faster. He 
will aid management to develop as- 
pects of policy that will permit a 
friendly smile and an understanding 
nod between management and men 
instead of following the outmoded 
policy of a sneer, a snarl, and a snort. 


Certainly there are things for the 
advertising man to do today which 
have no concern with the sale of 
goods. He can help you with the 
postwar plan and advertising for 
those postwar markets, but his useful- 
ness need not be limited to the selling 
of goods. He can sell any idea to any 
group if you give him the opportu- 
nity. 











By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


MOTOR CARRIERS CARRYING 
EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES 
MAY EXCEED 35 MILES PER 
HOUR:—Pending tire-wear tests be- 
ing conducted by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, motor carriers 
making emergency deliveries for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission and War Shipping Admini- 
stration may continue to operate in 
excess of 35 miles per hour. These mo- 
tor vehicles, however, must display 
“V” Emergency Pennants and carry 
Certificates of Exemption, and O. D. 
T. emphasized that operators may not 
exceed state and local speed, load and 
traffic laws. The 35 mile speed limit 
is to remain in effect for all motor ve- 
hicles except those engaged in ex- 
pediting emergency shipments and 
conforming to regulations while 
making such deliveries. 

Exemption certificates may be ob- 
tained at O.D.T. district offices, from 
state motor truck associations and 
from offices of the Army Air Forces, 
the Traffic Control Division of the 
Transportation Corps, the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration. ‘““V” Emergency Pen- 
nants may also be purchased from 
state trucking associations. 


x kk 


ARMY MODIFIES OVERSEAS 
PARCEL POST RESTRICTIONS: 
—Overseas mail restrictions on parcel 
post have been modified by the Army 
Postal Service to permit the mailing 
of packages to soldiers overseas pro- 
vided that a request is received from 
the scldier and an envelope bearing 
the APO cancellation mark is pre- 
sented at the time of mailing. For- 
merly a soldier serving overseas had 
to obtain the approval of his com- 
manding officer before he could re- 
ceive a package from home. It will 
not be possible to mail packages under 
this modified order until local post 
offices have received official instruc- 
tions from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The current restrictions as to weight 
and size, 5 pounds and not exceed- 
ing fifteen inches in length and not 
more than thirty-six inches in length 
and girth combined, will remain in 
effect. Not more than one such pack- 


TRANSPORTATION 


age will be accepted for mailing in 
any one week when sent by or on 
behalf of the same person or concern 
to or for the same addressee. 


x kk 


SUPREME COURT RULING 
CONCERNING PRIVATE 
TRUCK EMPLOYEES’ HOURS:— 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has rejected the contentions of 
employees of two private truck op- 
erators that they were entitled to 
overtime pay for hours worked in ex- 
cess of the maximum hours a week 
prescribed by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 in the period prior 
to May 1, 1940, and that the ex- 
emption in that act with respect to 
motor carrier employees did not ap- 
ply until the Commission had exer- 
cised its power to prescribe maxi- 
mum hours for such employees. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
was made in No. 581, Southland Gas- 
oline Co., Petitioner, vs. J. W. Bayley, 
Henry V. Bloom, G. C. Kendall et al, 
and No. 725, Wilson W. Richardson, 
Petitioner, vs. The James Gibbons Co. 
In No. 681, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the Circuit Court of Appeais 
for the Eighth circuit; in No. 725 it 
affirmed the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth cir- 
cuit. The appeals court in No. 581 had 
construed the exemption section of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to ex- 
empt private carrier employees from 
its maximum hours provision only 
after the Commission had found a 
need for establishment of maximum 
hours for such employees. It had been 
found by the Fourth circuit appeals 
court that the exercise of this power 
by the Commission was not a pre- 
requisite for applicability of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act exemption to 
private motor carrier employees. 


x *k *& 


HANDLING RULES—N. E. 
SHIPMENTS:—It has been recom- 
mended by Examiner C. W. Bennett, 
in a report in I. and S. M-2141, Un- 
usual Bulk, Weight, Dimensions in 
New England, that the Commission 
find unlawful rules proposed by mo- 
tor common carrier participants in an 
agency tariff issued by the New 
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England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., pro- 
viding charges and regulations tor 
the use of additional labor or facilities 
required in handling shipments of un- 
usual weight or dimensions at points 
in New England, eastern New York 
and northern New Jersey. On pro- 
test of the Eastern Motor Freight Con- 
ference, Inc., schedules proposing es- 
tablishment of the new or revised 
rules, effective November 30, 1942, 
were suspended until June 30, 1943. 
The schedules were also opposed by 
the New England Transportation 
Company. 

The examiner stated that any rule 
recommended for the future should 
set forth: (1) the services which 
will be performed without additional 
charge in connection with the line- 
haul transportation, (2) specific rea- 
sonable charges stated in cents per 
hundred pounds for the services of 
loading and unloading between the 
carrier’s vehicle and platforms, door- 
ways or other places directly acces- 
sible to the vehicle, of articles exceed- 
ing specified reasonable weights or 
dimensions and (3) the conditions 
under which shippers or consignees will 
be required or permitted to load or 
unload articles. 


xk * 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF MO- 
TOR CARRIER RATES:—On June 
3, the New England Motor Rate Bu- 
reau filed a special connecting link sup- 
plement to its various agency tariffs 
providing for a 12% per cent in- 
crease of both class and commodity 
rates scheduled to become effective on 
July 5. 

It is expected that the Office of 
Price Administration, in conformity 
with the President’s recent Execu- 
tive Order urging that there should 
be no blanket increases of freight 
rates, will request suspension of the 
tariffs. 

A representative of the Eastern Mo- 
tor Freight Conference stated that 
no general increase of rates was con- 
templated at that time by members 
of the Conference and that in the 
event increases were sought the mat- 
ter would be placed on the regular 
docket before any changes were filed 
in tariff form. 













































































































































































































































































PRESS 
COMMENT 


A STRONG FEELING against ab- 
senteeism cropped up in the Connect- 
icut press during recent weeks with 
many editorials being published in 
favor of action to curb unnecessary 
loss of time in war producing plants. 

On this subject the Waterbury 
Democrat declares: 

“Absenteeism is a newfangled word 
that is too genteel for what it sig- 
nifies. It is often applied nowadays to 
the practice of staying away delib- 
erately from a job when a_ worker 
wants to make employers grant con- 
cessions. This would be in the form 


of group coercion, which may be 
legitimate in normal times for the 
correction of real grievances, but is 


mostly very hard to justify in war- 
time. Often the word ‘shirking’ is 
more appropriate. 

“The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, after a careful study of 
this problem, reports that such fail- 
ure to stick to the job is mostly a 
result of human irresponsibility. But 
it is at least partly due to a class 
of employees who seem to be born 
troublemakers. They are not amena- 
ble to discipline and will not assume 
any responsibilities. 

“Surely in wartimes like these, weak 
brethren should be kept on the job 
more continuously. It would be most- 
ly for their own good as well as 
their country’s. This seems to be a 
task that could be handled most ef- 
fectively by their own fellow work- 


” 


men. 






your production program. 


R. H. Winstow, Director 


MORE PRODUCTION FROM TRAINED 


Experience and perfected facilities make it 
possible for us to furnish effective and experi- 
enced men who can immediately contribute to 


36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


SAYS THE DANBURY NEWS: 


“Strikes are to be condemned and 


we condemn them while we are at 
war. Time lost in strikes is deplor- 
able and can never be regained. But, 
while millions of man hours have been 
lost by reason of strikes since Pearl 
Harbor, the experts tell us that they 
are as nothing compared to the man- 
hours lost by reason of absenteeism.” 

After expressing the belief that ir- 
responsibility is the real reason for 
most of the absences, the paper as- 
serts that ‘‘a good many of those now 
working in war factories were in- 
dectrined with irresponsibility when 
they ‘worked’ for WPA. 

“Hence it is certain that we are 
now paying, in some degree at least, 
for the laxity and general ‘don’t care’ 
spirit engendered by WPA back in 
the days of made work.” 


x * *& 


THE WATERBURY AMERICAN 
takes the following stand: 

“A survey to determine the causes 
of absenteeism, as conducted by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
reveals an increase of 56 percent since 
the start of the Chief causes 
enumerated are sickness, accidents, 
housing and transportation problems, 
high earnings, inexperience in reg- 
ular employment and irresponsibility.” 

Taking the causes one by one unti! 
finally getting down to irresponsibil- 
ity, the Democrat cries: 

“But what about that irrespon- 
sible fellow who goes out Friday 
night to get a flying start on his 
week-end spree? Statistics show that 
he is high-balling along on Saturday, 
so he doesn’t show up at the factory. 
Sunday is the high mark and he 
wakes up Monday morning with such 
a hangover that'a fly walking across 
the ceiling causes detonation waves in 


war. 








EXPERTS .. . 


engineering, 


to render aid. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL REGISTRY 


If you are in need of expert personnel in your 
manufacturing, 
accounting departments we are in a position 





his cranial cavity. He goes back to 
work Tuesday and is about as useful 
to his job as a burred machine tool. 
All in all, he has lost about 50 per- 
cent of an efficient full week’s work. 

“He is the irresponsible fellow about 
whom something very definite can 
be done. The Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has the solution to the problem. 
It is to fire him. And there will be 
more of that as the war progresses 
and companies get time to pay at- 
tention to these pieces of human 
driftwood. It’s time these go-easy 
patriots awakened. If they don’t, they 
will be jarred out of their slumber 
and find themselves casualties in the 
all-out battle of life.” 


xk * 


STRIKES ALSO claimed their share 
of editorial space around the state 
as testified by articles in the Hartford 
Times and New Haven Journal. 

The Times’ views on the subject 
are: 

“It seems as if it were time Ameri- 
can labor understood that the na- 
tion is at war and that every work- 
man is engaged in the fighting just 
as much as every soldier and sailor. 
If labor keeps its pledge not to strike, 
if it demonstrates respect for law 
and constituted authority, the men 
at the front will be able to win the 
victory all the sooner.” 

And the Journal maintains: 

“There is danger that the present 
labor crisis may pass without any 
permanent benefit in the way of im- 
proved legislation. If the administra- 
tion is seeking only to resolve its 
present embarrassment by _ getting 
John L. Lewis off its neck then one 
strike will be settled without con- 
tributing preventative methods against 
future troubles.” 









production or 


M. P. Moran, Associate 
Phone 2-5203 





HE index of general business 
activity in Connecticut fell off 
in May to an estimated 116.5% 
above normal, a decline of 3% from 
the previous month. On the other 
hand, the United States index regis- 
tered one of the largest monthly gains 
in a year, advancing almost 4% to 
an estimated 42% above normal. 
Aided by seasonal factors, the in- 
dex of non-agricultural employment 
rose slightly in May to an estimated 
99.4% above normal. Incomplete fig- 
ures indicate that actual results for 
May are likely to show little change 
in the total number of workers em- 
ployed here. Unquestionably _ the 
large month-to-month increases shown 
over the past two and one-half years 
are near an end. The United States 
Department of Labor estimates of 
total manufacturing employment in 
Connecticut show diminishing gains 
of 20,000, 16,000, and 9,000 for the 
first quarters of 1941, 1942, and 1943, 
respectively. In the four weeks ended 
May 29, the Unemployment Com- 
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pensation Department reported 4,40C 
more separations than accessions, the 
largest such figure since January 1942, 
when year-end adjustments are nor- 
mally to be expected. While it is not 
to be assumed that the demand of 
industry for labor shows any marked 
tendency to diminish in the near fu- 
ture, it is, nevertheless, true that the 
sources of future gains are growing 
fewer. In-migration is definitely fall- 
ing off, and more and more effort must 
be spent each month in adding to pay- 
rolls women workers who were not 
previously a part of the labor force. 
Greatest difficulty still is the replace- 
ment of employees lost to the armed 
services. For example, in Hartford 
County, which includes Hartford, 
New Britain, and Bristol, for the first 
five months of this year, such losses 
were slightly more than 7,600. The 
difficulty in showing continued large 
net gains month after month becomes 
apparent when these factors are con- 
sidered. 

In May, the index of manhours 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 





worked in Connecticut factories de- 
clined slightly from April and stands 
at an estimated 165.9% above normal. 
Contributing to this decline was the 
fact that a small number of plants 
around the state were idle on Me- 
morial Day. Also tending to lower 
manhours were several walkouts and 
work stoppages. One of these involved 
700 workers in Ansonia but such oc- 
currences were few and of brief dura- 
tion. 

Latest available figures show that 
for the month of March, male weekly 
earnings in Connecticut plants rose 
1.3% over February, while female 
weekly earnings rose 3.3%. The cor- 
responding gains for male and female 
workers in the United States were 
1.2% and 1.5%. The average male 


factory worker in Connecticut re- 
ceived $56.16 for a 49.5 hour week 
compared with a United States av- 
erage of $49.01 for a 45.7 hour week. 
Connecticut female factory employees 
received $35.28 for a 43.7 hour week, 
compared with a United States av- 
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erage of $27.85 for a 41.0 hour week. 
The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
fell sharply in May to 72.4% above 





Cut Time 


LOST 
From Slipping Accidents 


Accidents caused by wet, oily and 
worn floors are COSTLY! And many 
more dollars are lost because work- 
men’s FEAR OF FALLING slows up 
production. 

Put your workers at ease and cut 
accidents in your plant by covering 
all slippery surfaces with MATS. We 
offer specialized mats for slip preven- 
tion in oil, water, grease, etc. Write 
for full particulars. 


A. N. BRABROOK 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 


GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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AGENCY 


11 Asylum St. © Hartford * Phone 7-7179 
Member of the 

@ NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK! 

@ NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING ASS'N! 











normal. In the face of the particularly 
large gain shown last month, this de- 
cline is not unnatural and the index 
at its present level is still 17% above 
the 1942 average. The largest ton- 
nage loss was reported for Bridge- 
port, a machine tool and ordnance 
center. Significantly, production on 
some of these items is being restricted 
and it is the intention that deliveries 
of new-plant machinery beginning in 
May will decline 60% by the end 
of the year from the volume origi- 


nally scheduled. 


The index of construction work in 
progress continued its decline falling 
off slightly in May. Actually, how- 
ever, on the basis of contracts awarded 
in May activity was considerably 
larger than in recent months. A num- 
ber of large scale housing projects were 
announced and a_ relatively large 
volume of private housing was begun. 
In addition there was a substantial 
undertaking of public works, princi- 
pally sewer, road and hospital build- 
ing. Non-residential items continued 
to center around small plant additions 
and alterations although the number 
of such projects was larger than had 
come to be expected in the last six 
months. 

In the week ended June 5, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ index of whole- 
sale prices fell off 0.1% due principal- 
ly to weakening prices for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. At its present level 
the index is 5.3% higher than it was 
one year ago at this time. The Fair- 
child Retail Price Index reported the 
first decline in retail prices in 10 
months. On June 1, the index was 
0.2% lower than a month previous, 
and under June 1, 1942 by the same 
percentage. The index which covers 
principally apparel items indicates the 
effectiveness of price ceilings in this 
field. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board has added a new cost of living 
index based on a wartime budget. Dif- 
ferences between this index which 
begins with January 1942 and the 
index based on a pre-war budget have 
been very slight. It seems advisable, 
therefore, for comparative purposes, 
to continue use of the original index 
in reporting changes for Bridgeport 
and New Haven until such time as 
an appreciable variation between the 
two indexes is discovered. The effect 
on the composite index for Bridge- 
port and New Haven has been so 
small that the average of the overall 
index for the year 1942 in each city 
was changed by less than 0.2%. In 
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April, the latest period for which fig- 
ures are available, the cost of living 
in Bridgeport, based on the pre-war 
index, rose 1.6% and 1.4% in New 
Haven, while the United States rise 
was 0.9%. In the four years since 
April 1939 the cost of living in 
Bridgeport and New Haven rose 27% 
and 21% respectively compared with 
a United States increase during the 
same period of 23%. 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 3) 


7. The great industrial develop- 
ment of America and the power that 
free-enterprise places in the hands of 
management requires the development 
of strong labor organizations as an 
asset to the productive process and an 
aid to a strong economy. 

8. Government should exert the 
same twofold policy toward labor or- 
ganizations as toward enterprise and 
should seek to improve their functions 
and curb any abuses that develop. 

9. Floors should be placed under 
agricultural prices, as needed, to pre- 
vent drops in prices and government 
should support research in new in- 
dustrial uses of farm products to in- 
crease agricultural income instead of 
subsidizing farmers for producing less. 

10. Government should make pro- 
ductive use of manpower not employed 
by free-enterprise in useful, well 
planned public works largely conducted 
on state and local levels under which 
contracts are let on a competitive bid 
basis. 

11. A floor security must be pro- 
vided but the emphasis should be on 
giving work rather than in paying for 
idleness. 

12. Government can help to in- 
fluence the social stamina of the people 
by frowning on shady political deals 
and dealing firmly with corrupt politi- 
cians, crooked businessmen and rack- 
eteering labor leaders and by restrain- 
ing any attempted all-restraints-off 
gold rush at the close of the war. 

13. A way must be found to honor 
distinguished and unselfish services to 
the nation during times of peace as 
well as in war-time if we are to main- 
tain the spirit of unity, comradeship, 
courage and devotion, now being dis- 
played. 

Lacking space for a detailed analysis 
of Governor Stassen’s second contribu- 





tion to realistic thinking on interna- 
tional matters, the theme of his article 
may be summed up in his statement, 
“World government must be founded 
on the premise of serving the joint 
interest of all—of nations. After all, 
this is the basis of our domestic gov- 
esnment, which was established to 
sesve the common stake of all in an 
orderly society with a fair system of 
justice and an effective police force.” 

Unlike many other writers dealing 
with the post-war phases of national 
and international life, Governor Stas- 
sen, now a member of the U. S. Naval 
forces, has, in my opinion, charted a 
sensible and realistic course between 
the shoals of short-sighted isolationism 
and high-sounding platitudes about the 
possibilities of a millennium after vic- 





GOODWILL OR ILL-WILL FROM 


PUBLISHED FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS: For the most part 
the attitude of corporate management 
used to be that the affairs and fi- 
nances of the corporation were its own 
private affair; this attitude was so 
strong in some instances that ordi- 
nary stockholders were not furnished 
with any kind of operating state- 
ments and only the most meager and 
condensed balance sheets. Secretive- 
ness was the keynote of their attitude. 
That a wonderful opportunity for fos- 
tering goodwill was being missed 
never occurred to the officers and di- 
rectors. 

Events in the past decade, eco- 
nomic, political and social, have 
caused a marked reversal in this at- 
titude so that there is now a growing 
tendency toward issuing financial 
statements promptly and of making 
them as informative as possible. Some 
have gone to the extreme reverse, so 
much so that the annual reports pres- 
ently issued reflect the results of 
field day on the part of an enterpris- 
ing advertising agency! 

The question of adequate presenta- 
tion of financial statements, or more 
particularly profits, is a decidedly se- 
rious one in a period affected by war- 
time hysteria. Emotionalism, politics, 
and ignorance are prone to misinter- 
pret and distort reported profits and 
hence extreme care must be exercised 





tory. He has sketched a blueprint of 
policies that any believer in the true 
American way of life, regardless of his 
political affiliation, should be able to 
support in large measure. 

The forces of disintegration are 
powerful and working among us as 
individual citizens to break down our 
faith in the ability of democratic pro- 
cesses to cope with the complex prob- 
lems of war and those facing us in the 
era of peace to follow. These same 
forces of disunity challenge, even more 
fiercely, on the world planinng front. 
But let us take courage in the revela- 
tion of a recent Gallup Poll which in- 
dicates that 75% of the people want 
something definite done about a 
planned peace that won’t be just a 
brief interlude before another world 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


as to the manner in which financial 
data is released. This problem was 
deemed sufficiently vital to the best 
interests of organized industry as to 
lead the National Association of 
Manufacturers to issue a special trea- 
tise captioned “How to Prevent Mis- 
interpretation of Your Profits.” This 
pamphlet is extremely thought-pro- 
voking. It points out that there is a 
rapidly spreading belief on the part 
of the public that war-profiteering is 
rampant and that industry is the cul- 
nrit. Such belief obviously can only 
be attributed to ignorance or will- 
ful distortion of facts. Industry has 
pledged itself not to profiteer; wages 
and costs of materials have increased 
in greater ratio than profits, and after 
taxes have taken their toll the final 
results have actually been diminished 
net returns for the year. This fact is 
definitely established and demon- 
strated by reductions in rates of divi- 
dends paid to stockholders. 

Obviously such wrong notions 
should not be passed unnoticed for 
the cumulative power and force of 
public goodwill is unfathomed. As a 
matter of self-preservation corpora- 
tions should not neglect it. A candid 
and proper presentation of financial 
statements goes a long way toward 
counter-acting the public’s miscon- 
ception of the facts. ‘ 

The inquiry might logically be 
made at this point as to how much 
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catastrophe. All other issues are mere 
sw’ sidiaries to the main business of 
v.xining victory and rebuilding the 
shattered world on a permanent peace 
pattern. 

Now is the time for the type of 
realism that Governor Stassen has dis- 
played. It should begin with personal 
or written talks with your Congress- 
men. Your views ought also to be aired 
to your business associates, employees 
and to any organizations with which 
you come in contact. Remembering 
the early history of our nation, how 
our experiment in democracy was 
classed among the impossibilities, let 
us strive with the faith and vigor of 
our forbears to create that unity and 
individual freedom men want every- 
where. 


information should be contained in 
the statements and what is the best 
form of their release to stockholders 
and the public. Simplicity and candor 
are essential attributes of the model 
statements. Technical terminology 
should be avoided. Some companies 
carry this to the extreme of popu- 
larizing the statements thus: “What 
Your Company Owns”, “What It 
Owes”, and “What Is Left For Its 
Stockholders”. 

Various expedients are used for im- 
pressing the facts, thus: the weight 
or ratio of each caption or total will 
be indicated by a percentage figure. 
Others resort to graphic or pictorial 
presentation of facts. Probably the 
most popular expedient of all is the 
pie-chart. This is most effective for 
bringing home the fact that of the 
sales dollar labor and materials con- 
sume the bulk thereof, the portion 
that is taken by taxes, and finally the 
slim slice that is left (after taxes) for 
surplus or the stockholders. 

In compiling a check list for ap- 
praising your profits report, the 
A. M. booklet suggests that em- 
phasis be given to the fact that prof- 
its are not identical with additions to 
cash surplus, nor always available for 
distribution to stockholders; also, that 
the moderate cost of management in 
relation to the total income should 
be noted. 

















































IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising ae 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Aircraft Accessories 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 


Bantam 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Diy United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
(ball and 
Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


roller) 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Boilers 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 

Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 

Box Board 


The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 


The Donnelly Brick Co New Britain 
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Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 

Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 
New Britain 

Naugatuck 
Staffordville 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


The Hawie Mfg Co 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) ‘ Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 

The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of American 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Waterbury 
Derby 


New Haven 














Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric. 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones : 
Soneco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers s 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St Copper New Haven 


The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scevill Manutacturing Co (pipe and = service 
tubing) Waterbury 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Copper Sheets Waterbury 

The New ne es Co Seymour 
opper ——e 

The New ie opper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 

D 1. & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Cosmetics Portland 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
the J) B Williams Co Glastonbury 

Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation New Haven 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 


Die 

The Hoggson & Vettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletcwn 

The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfe Co Plantsville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 

The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 

Elastic Webbing — Collinsville 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Electric Appliances 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 


New London 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Plainville 
llartford 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all en. 


Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co Connsiunin and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 

passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embaliming Chemicals 


New Haven 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
etnes 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
llartford 
Curtis 1000 Ine Ilartford 


Extractors—Tap 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
ELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose , 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill “Mann facturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


The Walton Co 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 


Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (iron, brass. alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) « Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
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Furnace Linings 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
lne Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 

Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Ilardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 


The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 


Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners 
and heating devices) Meriden 
Crane C aneeee Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
inges 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
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Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks (Advt.) 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
colonial 
Milford 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co ew Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
ns Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling miil machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
rhe A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties J 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Rutton Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfe Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
T H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 22 Reaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterburv 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


engravers, 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 
Hartford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
to Order) 
Waterbury 

Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakville 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millboard 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
& Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 
(heat resisting for 
Bristol 


The Hoggson 
Brewery St 

The Sessions Foundry Co. 
non ferrous metals) 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and eenereS 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Milldale 
Hartford 


ridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
‘o Inc Portland 
The New Haven Ane & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Rristol Rrass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Pipe Meriden 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
rass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Ivoryton 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport 8 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Flectro Platine Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Y Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 
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_ Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co 


(recording and _ controlling) 


Waterbury 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


The 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 


The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 

perature, pressure, flow, humidity 
Waterbury 

Refractories 
Howard Company 

Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium. 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div a Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Rods 
Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


The Bristol Brass 
Roof Coatings & Cements 


Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Bullt Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubher Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Cha 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades imsbury 
The Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Sa Hartford 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


1 St 


ew Haven 


oe 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Screw yin Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Rlake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1% "capacity) 
w Haven 
Waterbury 
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Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 










Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Screws (Machine) Waterbury 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Scythes Waterbury 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 


ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 


Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Sheet Metal Stampings Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 

Dextone Company 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Smoke Stacks Waterbury 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


oap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Cor Bristol 
J. W. Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Springs, Wire & Flat — Plainville 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Stamps 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Staples Bristol 
Sargent andCompany New Haven 
Steel Castings 

The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy Steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


—CONTINUED — 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Switches 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


‘anks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 


New Haven 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Jewett City 


Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 

Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 

Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 


Thomaston 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 

cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 

The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark .Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Trucks—Skid Platforms 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The Afmerican Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
aterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


New Britain 
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Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 

The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enamled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


New Haven 


Wire Cable Fairfield 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
Wire Cloth East Hampton 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Wire Mesh Waterbury 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Wire Nuts—Solderless 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 


New Haven 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 

woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 
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FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


AVAILABLE FOR LEASING—2,000 sq. ft. New construction—con- 
crete floor—barred windows—railroad siding—high ceiling—equipped 
with 3 arc welding machines—8 ft. metal brake—2 hydraulic chipping 


hammers—5 H.P. compressor—Hartford—formerly made oil tanks. 
Address R. E. 113. 


FOR SALE—Valuable industrial property located within City of New 
Britain, with siding on the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road—Land area, assessed at $53,820.00, consists of 116,015 square feet, 
and buildings, assessed at $137,700.00 and contain 179,876 square feet 
of space—Local tax rate 29 mills—Approximately 67,000 square feet 
of space rented to tenants on leases which contain a six months recap- 
ture clause in the event of change of ownership and 36,000 square feet 
to tenants on a thirty day basis—Income from rentals amounts to 
$20,000.00 per year. Address R. E. 119. 


FOR SALE—American Radiator, coal burning, hot water boiler with 
20 radiators and pipes—1,000 ft. of radiation—excellent for small 
plant or auxiliary heating. Address S$. E. 297. 


WANTED —Steam boiler capable of heating 4,000 square feet of 
standard radiation. Address S. E. 292. 


FOR SALE—PATENT RIGHTS—Newly developed large-size ram, 
up to 36-inch drive pipe diameter for use in irrigation and mining, has 
high efficiency due to patented design, lifting water 30’ for each foot 
of fall, with no cost of operation—Good “‘after-the-war” product for 
plant with both machine shop and foundry. Address S. E. 220. 


FOR SALE—1 only—A-20 Aftercooler. This compressor has a piston 
displacement of 12 cubic feet per minute. Address S. E. 243. 


FOR SALE—ELECTRIC FURNACE—250-lb. Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace, together with necessary transformers and equipment, ready for 
immediate operation upon installation. New Britain. Address S. E. 245. 


FOR SALE—SILK THREAD SPINNERS—We have five belt spin- 
ners driven by separate motors, about 100 spindles to each frame. These 


machines are in first class condition. Also some other thread-making 
machinery. Address S. E. 249. 


FOR SALE—1 Curtis Steam Turbine No. 8678—KW. 100—Speed 
3,600—Form E—Steam Pressure 150 lbs.—Condensing. 1 General Elec- 
tric Alternating Current Generator—No. 482647-—P. F. 80%, Type 
ATB—2-125-3600—Form T—KW 100, Volts 600, Amps 120—Speed 
3600: 1 Wheeler Condenser No. 03618—Size 5 x 12 x 10. Address 
S. E. 251. 


FOR SALE—15 Oil or Chemical Storage Tanks—8,000 and 5,000 
gallons. Several single phase electric motors—One (1) and one and one- 


half (1%) Horsepower. 1—20 H.P. 2-phase Electric Motor. Address 
S. E. 260. 


WANTED—Positive pressure cupola blower 3500 cubic feet of air 
per minute. Address S. E. 300. 


WANTED—Several 54” 
S. E. 305. 


capacity cold heading machines. Address 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Just completed assignment as Assistant 
Personnel Director for construction company employing 20,000 workers 
on Trinidad Army base. Personnel experience includes 3 years H. O. 
L. C., 4 years in business for self, 4 years Personnel Director of large 
New York bank, 4 years Personnel Manager for large steamship line, 
6 years Secretary of Appointments at Columbia University. Ample 
experience in recruitment, job analysis and evaluation, standardization 
of procedures and standards, House Organ publications and employee 


organizations. Age 56, health good, college graduate, married. Address 
P. W. 835. 


ORGANIZATION MAN —26 years experience in public relations, 
advertising, and promotion. Would make excellent executive assistant 


specializing public relations, editing house organs, organization work. 
Permanent secretary college class—Yale 1916. Address P. W. 830. 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN—has run a business for 20 years 
as small manufacturer of shoe creams and cement for chain and depart- 
ment stores—5 years with large firm distributing food products, con- 
tacting jobbers and retailers—5 years in wholesale house furnishings— 
has supervised workers, good personality, high school graduate, age 50, 
married, Protestant, Hartford area, $50.00. Address P. W. 770. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Age 46, married, 2 children, College gradu- 
ate—Own advertising agency 10 years—accustomed to pitch in and get 
things done—trained to analyze a problem, pick out high spots and 
concentrate on them—some manufacturing production experience—con- 
siderable experience working with people—qualified for research, editing 
house organ, planning, and writing programs to reduce absenteeism, 
improve morale and bring in new employees. Address P. W. 826. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER—17 years’ experience in administration, 
organization, production and personnel training in organizations em- 
ploying up to a maximum of 500 employees—age 43—married—3 
dependents—B.S. in M.E., Yale—$7,500. Address P. W. 859. 


FEMALE COORDINATOR —Consultant and advisor on problems 
connected with employment of women—working conditions—industrial 
hygiene—canteens—housing—transportation—day care of children— 


wages and hours—Broad background social work—Vassar A.B.—$3,500. 
Address P. W. 836. 


TREASURER-COMPTROLLER—Draft exempt—20 years’ experience 
—can take complete charge of cost and general accounting, tax matters, 
systems, budget—have handled responsibilities of treasurer, comptroller, 
and office manager—$7,500. Address P. W. 823. 


EXECUTIVE—production or industrial relations—Wide experience in 
labor relations—President of Coal Operators’ Association of Central 
Pennsylvania for two years, handling labor contracts with the United 
Mine Workers, during which time had experience on committees 
definitely negotiating such contracts—experienced in the arbitration of 
labor controversies and assisted in the preparation of statistical data 
covering labor costs and market conditions used for presentation to 
Governmental authorities—Personally handled labor relations of com- 
panies of which was president—Considerable industrial production 
experience. Address P. W. 857. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—Thirty years’ experience manufacturing 
and merchandising small and medium metal lines—experience has in- 
cluded engineering development, purchasing, production, sales—nation- 
ally known in several industries—very active in,war materials since 


early 1940—can put responsible manufacturer in a profitable line after 
the war. Address P. W. 898. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—age 37, married, 3 children—18 years 
with public utility since graduation Yale—interested in manufacturing 
of electrical equipment—up-to-date on electronics—excellent engineer- 
ing training and administrative experience—$6,500. Address P. W. 893. 


ACCOUNTANT—28 years treasurer and controller large retail house 
—would like to use organizational ability and experience in industry— 
age 52—$6,000—Hartford area. Address P. W. 892. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT—Man of mature judgment, years 
of experience handling white collar workers, figuring budgets—account- 
ing knowledge excellent—good appraiser of publicity, experienced 
trouble shooter—well versed in credit and finance—has sales experience 
and can speak in public—can be a valuable aid to a busy top executive 
—$6,000 minimum salary. Address P. W. 899. 


CONTROLLER—OFFICE MANAGER—Fifteen years banking, 
office boy to cashier. Five years’ personnel placement director and 
treasurer of the Bentley School of Boston. Fifteen years was office 
manager, credit manager, comptroller and assistant secretary for manu- 
facturer. Had charge of all accounting reports, taxes (both federal and 
state), budgets (including general operating and cash), cost accounting 
(this was both job-order and specification), priority statistics and fore- 
casts, bid and performance bonds, federal and state labor law transla- 
tions and interpreting Social Security, Walsh-Healey and other regula- 
tions, etc. Graduate of the Bentley School, age 53, married, 1 child, 
$6000—Northern Connecticut and Massachusetts. Address P. W. 905. 
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“Hold the line a 


minute, please’ 


Ever been told to “Hold the line a minute, 
please” and waited . . . and waited, and 
waited? Ever say it, yourself, in the middle 


of a telephone conversation? 


It's an easy phrase. It slips out almost 
mechanically when you’re asked for infor- 
mation that you have to get from files, or 
from another office. But it’s a phrase that ties 
up telephone lines and switchboards and 
often prevents other important calls from 
getting through. 


The next time you are asked for informa- 


tion over the telephone which you cannot 
give immediately, why not tell the other 
fellow: “I'll call you back.” It will save him 
time and it will help clear telephone lines 
for war messages. 
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